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m  ENOS  AIKES  FROM  THE  AIK. 


In  the  c-entor  apiiear.s  the  Capitol,  where  the  Imcr-.Vinerican  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  will  hold  its  se.'i.'ions  and  w  here  Pre.'iident  KcHiscvelt  w  ill  addn-.-is  the  a.sseuibly 

of  deleKales  from  all  the  Americas  on  December  I. 


I  PAN 

VOL.  LXX,  No.  12 

THE  INTER^AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE 

BUENOS  AIRES,  DECEMBER  1,  1936 

President  Koospvelt,  spoakin*;  from  the  White  House  on 
November  7  in  a  series  of  broadeasts  arranged  by  the  National 
Broa<lcasting  Co.  and  the  Pan  American  Cnion,  in  which  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  other  American  Republics  participated,  said: 

.  .  It  will  be  an  auspicious  moment,  indeed,  when  our  own 

representatives  convene  with  those  of  the  other  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  in  the  capital  of  our  great  southern  neighbor  Argentina. 

“I  say  auspicious  advisedly,  for  it  is  n»y  thought  that  this  will  be  no 
ordinary  conference.  No  previous  inter-American  conference  has 
assembled  w'ith  the  assurance  which  we  pos.sess  to<lay  that  every 
American  (lovernment  and  all  of  the  American  peoples  now  realize 
their  joint  responsibility  for  making  sure  that  all  of  us  on  this  conti¬ 
nent  march  forward  in  harmony  and  in  understanding  friendship 
together  along  the  paths  of  progress  and  of  peace. 

“We  in  the.  New  World  are  fortunate  indeed.  We  must  insure  a 
continuance  of  our  happy  situation.  A  start  has  been  made.  Today, 
as  never  before,  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  arc  joined 
together  by  an  ever-increasing  community  of  interests. 

“It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  a  worUl  torn  by  conflicting 
demands,  in  a  world  in  which  democratic  institutions  are  so  seriously 
threatened,  in  a  world  in  which  freedom  ami  human  liberty  itself  is 
at  stake,  the  Americas  stand  forth  as  an  example  of  international 
solidarity,  cooperation  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

“Nevertheless,  satisfactory  as  the  international  relationships  on 
this  hemisphere  may  be,  much  is  still  to  be  done.  The  gains  that 
have  been  made  can  be  consolidated  and  constructive  steps  can  be 
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taken  along  lines  heretofore  untried.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  un¬ 
precedented  opportunity  exists  for  the  American  nations  to  cooperate 
in  a  friendlj"  fashion  to  make  the  spirit  of  peace  a  practical  and  living 
fact. 

“I  feel  confident  that  on  the  solid  foundation  of  inter-American 
friendship,  equality,  and  unity  the  conference  at  Buenos  Aires  will 
he  able  to  take  further  steps  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  conditions  under  which  it  will  be  possible, 
nay,  inevitable,  for  the  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  to  reach  full  growth. 

“I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the  forthcoming  conference  will 
give  renewed  hope  and  courage  to  the  war-weary  peojiles  of  the  world 
by  demonstrating  to  them  that  the  scourge  of  armed  conflict  can  and 
will  he  eliminated  from  the  Western  Hemisphere.” 
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DR.  AUGUSTO  S.  BOYD 
THE  NEW  MINISTER  OF  PANAMA 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

On  November  13,  1936,  President  Roosevelt  received  in  special 
audience  Dr.  Augusto  Samuel  Boyd,  who  presented  bis  letters  of  cre¬ 
dence  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
Panama  to  the  United  States.  The  Minister  said  in  part: 

I  was  educated  in  American  schools  and  universities  and  I  have  maintained 
constant  contact  with  my  .\mcrican  i)rofcssional  colleagues;  these  circumstances 
have  taught  me  to  love  the  American  people,  and  I  feel,  therefore,  that  my 
diplomatic  task  will  always  be  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  the  broadest  cordiality. 

The  Good  Neighbor  Policy  which  Your  Excellency  has  so  happily  estab¬ 
lished — a  policy  the  beneficent  influence  of  which  is  felt  in  all  the  Hispanic 
American  countries — has  evoked  in  the  people  of  Panama  a  sentiment  of  the 
greatest  good  will  toward  the  great  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  can  assure  Your  Excellency  that  Panama  will  ever  be  the  best  friend  of  the 
United  States,  if  only  because  of  the  great  interests  which  our  two  countries 
have  had  in  common  ever  since  the  day  when  Panama  generously  allowed  pas¬ 
sage  to  be  opened  through  her  territory  by  .\nierican  genius,  fno  mundi  beneficio. 

His  Excellency,  Dr.  J.  D.  Arosemena,  President  of  the  Republic,  has  honored 
me  by  making  me  the  bearer  of  his  most  cordial  message  of  good  will  toward 
Your  Excellency  and  the  American  people,  for  whose  progress  and  increasing 
greatness  he  expresses  the  warmest  hopes,  and  I,  both  as  his  representative  and 
on  my  own  behalf,  repeat  to  Your  Excellency  my  most  ardent  desires  for  your 
personal  happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  your  country. 

In  the  course  of  his  reply  President  Roosevelt  said: 

In  looking  ahead,  now,  to  the  promising  future  which  lies  before  us,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Minister,  that  you  will  have  the  continued  earnest 
cooperation  of  the  officials  of  this  Government  in  your  efforts  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  ties  of  genuine  friendship  which  are  traditional  between  our  two 
countries.  I  am  gratified  to  hear  you  state  that  you  have  on  previous  occasions 
come  to  know  the  American  people,  for  I  am  confident  that  you  realize,  as  well 
as  I,  that  we  in  this  countrj'  are  prompted  by  a  sincere  desire  to  conduct  ourselves 
in  our  relations  with  the  people  and  Government  of  Panama  in  a  friendly,  equi¬ 
table,  and  open-hearted  manner.  In  this  spirit  of  mutual  comprehension  and  of 
respect  for  the  legitimate  rights  of  cur  two  countries,  I  am  sure  that  your  mission 
will  strengthen  still  further,  if  possible,  the  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

Your  kind  references  to  the  beneficent  effects  of  this  Government’s  policy 
toward  the  sister  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  particularly  appreciated 
by  me,  in  view  of  my  keen  interest  in  the  further  progress  of  those  nations  and  in 
the  further  development  of  friendly  relations  between  us  all.  Hi  the  particularly 
close  relations  which  bind  our  two  countries  together  it  has  been  my  constant 
desire  to  give  the  fullest  expression  to  this  policy,  and  when  you  assure  me  that 
Panama  will  ever  be  the  best  friend  of  the  United  States  I  am  gratified  to  know 
that  these  sincere  efforts  of  my  Government  have  not  been  in  vain. 
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I  ^onlially  reciprocate  the  iiu's.sai?e  of  good  will  which  you  so  kindly  hrinR  me 
from  His  Kxceliency  the  President  of  Hie  Ilepiihlic  of  Panama,  and  in  return  I 
re(|ucst  you  tc  convey  to  him  my  sineero  wislies  fi.r  his  |M‘rsonal  happiness  and 
for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  tlie  people  and  (loverninent  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

Dr.  Boyd  is  u.  distinguished  iihysieiun,  surgeon,  and  statesman. 
He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Panama  on  August  1,  1S79,  his  father 
having  been  Federico  Boyd,  former  President  of  I’anama,  and  his 
mother  Teodolinda  Briceho  de  Boyd.  At  the  age  of  14  the  future 
Minister  came  to  the  I'nited  States  to  enter  Cheltenham  Military 
Academy  at  Philadeliihia;  two  years  later  he  transferred  to  Columbia 
Institute  in  New  York  City.  Having  completed  the  course  there, 
he  entered  the  school  of  medicine  of  C’olundna  University  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1899.  After  having  served  two  yeai's  as  an 
interne  in  the  C’ity  Hospital  ho  went  to  Europe  for  post-graduate 
study  in  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  as  well  as  in  various 
European  clinics  and  hospitads.  Two  years  later,  in  190'),  he  was 
summoned  home  by  the  President  of  Panama  to  take  charge  of  Santo 
Tonnis  Hospital,  which  had  recently  been  founded  in  the  capital. 

The  first  public  office  held  by  Dr.  Boyil  was  that  of  president  of 
the  city  council  of  Pananni,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1906.  He  had 
the  distinction  of  serving  as  President  of  the  Electond  Council  for 
the  first  Panamanian  elections,  held  in  1908.  In  1912  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  a  deputy 
in  the  National  Assembly,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1916. 
From  1922  to  1932  he  had  the  honor  of  being  chairman  of  the  National 
Hygiene  (Commission  of  Pjinama;  in  1926  he  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Election  Jury.  The  Liberal  Party  made  Dr.  Boyil  its  can¬ 
didate  for  the  presidency  of  the  Republic  in  1932,  and  the  same  year 
he  visited  the  United  Stjites  as  <lelegate  to  ami  vice  president  of  the 
Pan  Ameriean  Medical  (’ongress  which  met  in  Dallas,  Texas,  in 
the  1936  election  in  which  Dr.  Juan  Demdstenes  Arosemena  was 
elected  President,  Dr.  Boyd  was  eleeted  First  DesignaU'  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  an  office  which  he  holds  concurrently  with  his  post  as  Minister 
of  Panama  in  the  I'nited  States. 

Dr.  Boyd  is  a  memher  of  the  National  Medical  Society  of  Panama, 
of  which  he  is  a  past  president;  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Canal 
Zone;  of  the  American  Medical  Association;  and  of  the  American 
(’ollege  of  Surgeons.  1  fe  is  the  author  of  numerous  imiMirtant  medical 
ami  surgical  papers. 

The  new  Minister  of  Panama  is  also  the  representative  of  his  country 
on  the  (Joverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion.  * 
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DR.  PEDRO  DE  ALBA 
ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


Dr  .  Pedro  de  Alba  was  elected  by  tbe  Governinf;  Board  of  tbe 
Pan  American  Union  on  October  14,  1936,  to  tbe  position  of  Assistant 
Director,  succeeding  Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges,  who  resigned  early  this 
year  to  become  Minister  of  Foreign  Atl'airs  of  Venezuela.  Dr.  de 
Alba’s  international  experience  and  outlook  and  bis  ])articipation  in 
governmental  and  educational  affairs  at  borne  as  well  as  abroad 
render  bim  jiecidiarly  well  (pialified  for  bis  new  post. 

Dr.  de  Alba  was  born  in  the  city  of  San  Juan  de  los  Lagos,  in  tbe 
State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  on  December  17, 1SS7.  After  completing  tbe 
elementary  grades  in  bis  native  town  be  entered  tbe  preparatory 
school  in  Aguascalientes,  from  which  be  was  graduated  with  tbe 
bachelor’s  degree.  Proceeding  to  Mexico  ('ity,  be  began  the  study 
of  medicine  in  tbe  University  of  Mexico,  continuing  bis  course  in  tbe 
Army  Medical  School,  from  which  be  was  graduated  as  doctor  of 
medicine  and  military  surgeon  in  1913.  Tbe  subject  of  bis  thesis 
was  “Internal  Secretions’’. 

Retiring  from  tbe  army,  be  established  himself  in  tbe  city  of 
.\guascalientes,  where  at  various  times  be  held  tbe  posts  of  Municipal 
Uounselor  of  Public  Education,  Director  of  Public  Health,  and 
principal  of  the  State  Preparatory  ScIkk)!. 

In  lf>2()  be  was  elected  a  deputy  to  tbe  .National  Uongress.  There 
be  was  appointed  to  tbe  Committee  on  J^ublic  Education  and  was  also 
entrusted  with  presenting  tbe  reports  on  tbe  amendments  to  tbe 
constitution  and  on  tbe  new  organic  law  of  tbe  Federal  Department 
of  Education. 

In  1922  Dr.  de  Alba  was  elected  senator  from  the  State  of  Aguasca¬ 
lientes.  He  became  presulent  of  tbe  Senate  and  for  four  yeare  was  a 
member  of  tbe  important  ('ommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1927 
be  was  apjiointed  director  of  tbe  (."'ollege  of  Philosophy  and  Letters 
of  tbe  University  of  Mexico.  This  iiost  be  held  until  1929,  when  be 
was  called  to  tbe  principalsbip  of  the  National  Preparatory  School, 
which  is  connected  with  tbe  University.  Ending  in  1933  bis  term  as 
l)rincipal  of  this  institution,  be  was  commissioned  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Education  and  tbe  government  of  the  State  of  Nuevo 
Leiin  to  organize  tbe  Universidad  del  Norte,  which  was  opened  in  the 
city  of  Monterrey  in  December.  In  1934  the  Government  sent 
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Dr.  (le  AlWii  to  I’nris  as  Moxican  rei)rcsontativp  to  tiu*  International 
Institute  of  lntell(‘etual  Cooperation  of  the  Leaf^iie  of  Nations.  Tlie 
same  year  he  was  a  «lele<;ate  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  ami  to 
the  C'onference  of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  lie  was 
also  a  member  of  the  latter’s  governing  body. 

In  193.j  he  was  ealled  to  Mexieo  to  heeome  a  member  of  the  Teeh- 
nieal  Advisory  (’ommittee  of  the  l)e])artment  of  Public  Education, 
but  before  leaving  Europe  he  attended  the  C'ongress  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Educational  AVorkei's,  held  at  Meiidon-Val-Fleury,  near 
Paris,  and  was  an  oflicial  delegate  of  Mexico  to  the  Twenty-Sixth 
Congress  of  Americanists,  which  met  in  Seville. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  de  Alba,  as  a  member  of  the 
Mexican  Delegation  to  the  Twenty-Third  (’onference  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  I’nion  held  in  Washington  in  192"),  addressed  the 
Conference  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion, 
his  subject  being  “The  .Vgrarian  Ueforin  in  Mexico”. 

The  two  former  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Dr.  h’rancisco  J.  Yanes  and  Dr.  Esteban  (lil  Boi^es,  were  Venezuelans. 
To  both  of  them  the  Pan  American  Union  is  indebted  for  untiring 
labors  in  the  promotion  of  peace  and  friendship  among  the  American 
nations. 
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NEW  SKI  HORIZONS  IN  CHILE 

By  ROLAND  PALMEDO 

President,  Amateur  Ski  Club  of  \ew  York 


Only  five  or  six  years  a"o  skiiiifi;  in  the  United  States  was  a 
very  local  s])ort — local  in  the  sense  that  those  who  i)articipated  in  it 
did  so  almost  entirely  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  White 
Mountains  of  New  En<rland  were  as  unknown  to  western  ski  runners 
as  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Cascade  Ran<re  were  to  easterners. 
Even  within  these  areas  there  was  little  tradic.  A  trip  from  New 
York  to  the  White  Mountains  was  considered  a  veritable  e.xploration 
expedition  worthy  of  historical  recording;,  and  Bostonians  rejrarded 
the  Laurentians  near  Montreal  as  just  beyond  the  rim  of  civilization. 
A  few  adventurous  spirits  had,  of  course,  penetrated  into  various 
remote  localities,  and  not  a  few  were  to  he  found  in  the  European 
resorts. 

lint  there  are  now  sifxns  of  the  he^inniiifr  of  the  end  of  this  sectional 
is«*lation — the  eastern  ])articipation  in  the  national  championships 
at  Seattle  in  IhS.");  this  winter,  visits  to  the  trials  of  the  Presidential 
llaiifie  of  New  l[am|)shire  by  the  Seattle  Olympic  talent  en  route 
home;  the  development  of  a  (irst-rate  ski  resort  in  Idaho;  and  in 
general,  the  he<;innin'r  of  a  westward  outlook,  in  addition  to  a  trans- 
.Vtlantic  one,  on  the  part  of  eastern  skiers. 

There  is  one  direction  in  which  it  is  unlikely  that  many  American 
ski  runners  have  as  yet  looked — southward.  Not  to  the  Blue  Kidjre 
or  the  (Ireat  Smokies,  not  toward  the  Aztec  peaks  of  Mexico  or  to 
Central  America,  not  even  to  Peru  or  Ecuador,  where  the  "reat 
heifrhts  of  the  Amies  cordillera  counteract,  snow-wise,  the  proximity 
of  the  eipiator,  hut  still  further  south  to  southern  Chile.  Here,  in  a 
temperate  climate  slijrhtly  warmer  than  our  own,  are  mountains,  the 
southern  .\ndes  (exceediiifr  20,()()()  feet),  with  snowfields  jralore. 

Last  .May,  in  behalf  of  a  memher  of  the  .\mateur  Ski  Club  of  New 
York  who  suddenly  had  a  vacation  thrust  u])on  him  and  wanted  to 
s|)end  it  skiiu};,  in(|uiries  were  ilirected  to  Senor  .Vfiustin  K.  Edwards, 
of  Santiago,  vice-president  of  the  Ski  Club  Chile.  Stu'ior  Edwards, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  leading;  exponents  of  the  sport  in  his  country, 
is  well  ac(|uainted  with  the  ski  terrain  and  resorts  of  Europe  as  a 
result  of  numerous  extended  visits.  His  reply  t«»  «)ur  impiiry  was  of 
such  appeal  to  skiers  in  this  country  that  it  has  already  turned  keen 
interest  in  that  direction. 
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Cliile  being  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  winter  months  are 
June,  July  and  August.  Spring  skiing  begins  in  September,  when, 
according  to  Senor  Edwards,  one  is  practically  certain  of  getting  ideal 
spring  snow  and  long  hours  of  sunshine  in  which  to  enjoy  it.  Thus 
the  really  ardent  enthusiast  could  pack  up  after  his  mid-May  visit 
to  Tuckerman’s  Ravine,  fly  down  to  Santiago  and  arrive  just  in  time 
for  the  beginning  of  ski-smashing  time  in  the  Andes.  If  he  took  a 
boat  along  in  June  sometime,  he’d  arrive  about  mid-winter.  If  he 


Coun«py  of  Chilean  Tourist  Service. 


HUT  AT  LO  VALUES. 


This  lodge  in  the  Maipo  Valley  is  maintained  by  the  Uerman  Club,  the  oldest  of  the  Chilean  ski  clubs. 
It  is  less  than  three  hours  from  Santiago,  a  handsome  and  hospitable  city  of  750,000  inhabitants. 


stayed  for  the  spring  snow  and  didn’t  hurry  home,  he’d  be  back  not 
much  before  the  first  sprained  ankles  appeared  in  Boston. 

Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile,  is  not  itself  a  skiing  center,  although 
l,.j00  feet  above  sea  level,  hut  it  is  witlun  two  or  three  hours  of  at 
least  four  centers  where  a  skiing  holiday  could  be  well  spent.  At 
Santiago,  too,  are  the  offices  an«l  rooms  of  several  ski  clubs. 

The  Ski  Club  Chile  has  a  large  stone  hut  at  Farellones  near  the 
Cerro  Colorado  in  the  Los  Andes  Valley.  The  building,  officially 
opened  in  June,  1936,  will  sleep  between  80  and  100  people,  and  has 
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SKIIXO  IN  CIIILK 


The  (wpul'jrity  of  this 
winter  sport  increases 
year  by  year.  I’piier: 
Near  Chilian,  where  ski¬ 
ing  is  at  its  best  from  the 
end  of  June  to  the  end  of 
.'^pteinlier.  Center:  A 
lump  by  a  member  of  the 
Ski  Ciub  Chiie.  Lower: 
Open  Christiana  in  pow¬ 
der  snow  at  Portillo. 


CourtMy  CbtleMjTouritt  Service* 
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THE  PAX  AMEUICAX  UNION 


modern  sanitation,  service  and  cookinj;.  Tlie  hut  is  reached  from 
Santiago  by  a  motor  trip  of  I  'i  hours  followed  by  a  walk  or  mule  ride 
of  another  hour.  The  road  is  now  being  e.xtended  all  the  way.  It  is 
situated  at  about  7,200  feet  and  is  at  the  lower  end  of  a  marvelous 
skiing  district  of  open  slopes,  within  an  area  of  80  to  40  square  miles. 
There  one  can  spend  the  day  near  the  hut  on  slopes  of  any  degree  of 
difliculty  or  steepness  desired,  or  climb  all  day  for  one  long  continuous 
run  over  vast  snowfields. 


C'oiirUwy  of  the  f 'hil«an  Touriiit  Service. 


SKI  RUN,  QUEBRADA 
MORALES. 

This  favorite  skiing  center 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Morado 
is  in  a  gramliose  .Andean 
setting. 


At  Lagunillas  in  the  Maipo  Valley  is  the  hut  of  the  C'luh  Andino, 
three  or  four  hours  from  Santiago  by  car  and  mule.  The  trij)  by 
mule  will  he  eliminated  when  the  road  is  completed  ne.xt  year.  Here 
also  there  is  excellent  skiing  to  he  had,  hut  perhaps  not  as  extensive 
terrain  as  at  Farellones.  The  (lerman  ('luh  has  a  hut  at  Lo  Valdes, 
at  the  end  of  the  Mtiipo  Valley,  three  hours  by  car  and  one  on  horse 
if  there  is  text  much  snow  for  the  car  to  continue.  The  (lerman 
{’luh  also  has  a  smaller  hut  at  Potrero  (Iraiide  in  heautifid  skiing 
country,  which,  however,  requires  a  motor  drive  of  an  hour  and  a  foot 
climb  of  three  hours. 
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CUII.KAN  SKIKKS. 

lieautiful  skiini;  coiinlry  is  williiii  u  few  hours'  ride  by  eitlier  train  or  motor  from  Sautiugo.  Upi^r:  A 
CToiip  of  skiiers  at  Totn'ro  (Iraiide  near  the  bos  Arules  hut.  Lower:  Colina  Baths,  not  far  from  Lo 
Valdf's.  This  ikmiI,  at  an  altitude  of  O.atO  feel,  is  fed  l)y  liot  springs  having  a  teiu|H>rature  of  104°  F. 


m.'.ti’u  — Itull.  I'J 
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THE  PAX  AMERICAN  U  X  I  O  X 

The  other  two  clubs  also  have  small  huts,  accommodating  25 
persons  each,  farther  back  in  the  mountains  than  the  larger  shelters. 

Further  south,  about  50  miles  from  Chilian,  which  is  reached  by 
overnight  e.xpress  train  from  Santiago,  are  to  be  found  what  Senor 
Edwards  terms  “without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  most  glorious  ski 
fields  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  Alongside  these  Davos  and  its 
famous  Parsenn,  which  used  to  be  a  favorite  haunt  of  mine,  become 
almost  commonplace.  1  was  in  tbe  Chilian  district  last  November 
(which  corresponds  to  May  in  the  northern  hemisphere)  and  found 
over  10  feet  of  snow  at  5,000  feet.  The  Ski  Club  of  Concepcion  and 
Chilian  owns  an  attractive  log  cabin  in  the  forest  by  a  river.  One 
day  we  started  from  it  at  8:30  a.  m.  and  climbed  until  5:30  p.  m.  with 
skis,  and  seemed  to  have  enough  before  us  to  climb  for  a  second  day. 
However,  we  pointed  our  ski  downhill  and  enjoyed  the  most  glorious 
run  I  can  remember.” 

The  Club  Andino  Osorno  has  its  runs  on  the  slopes  of  the  volcano 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  scenery  thereabouts  is  e.xtraor- 
dinarily  magnificent,  especially  on  Todos  Los  Santos  Lake,  called  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
Picada  hut,  50  miles  from  the  city  of  Osorno,  one  of  the  chief  tourist 
centers  of  the  south,  is  reached  by  automobile  in  two  hours.  Winter 
sjjorts  may  be  enjoyed  here  the  year  round,  but  since  the  rainfall  is 
considerable,  tbe  best  seasons  are  spring  and  summer— that  is,  from 
October  througb  February. 

The  only  place  in  Chile  where  there  is  a  public  hotel  for  skiing  is  at 
Portillo  on  the  Transandine  Railway,  which  can  be  reached  in  four  or 
five  hours  from  Santiago.  Here  the  railway  can  be  used  as  a  funicular 
for  runs  up  to  2,700  feet  drop.  From  the  hotel  one  can  climb  to  the 
•Argentine  frontier  at  over  13,.500  feet  and  get  very  fine  runs  down  over 
untracked  snow. 

As  elsewhere,  the  standard  of  skiing  has  advanced  in  Chile  through 
instruction  by  and  observation  of  professional  ski  teachers  and  com¬ 
petent  amateurs,  and  through  competition  in  straight  racing,  slalom 
and  langlauf.  That  the  sport  is  a  popular  one  is  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  not  only  is  Austrian,  Swiss  and  Norwegian  ski  equipment  of 
the  leading  makes  available,  but  also  skis,  sticks,  bindings  and  boots 
are  locally  produced. 

Racing  is  developing  some  e.xcellent  native  runners,  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  competition  is  apparently  improving  very  rapidly.  The 
f'hilean  championships,  held  during  the  week  of  August  17,  included 
straight  race,  slalom  and  langlauf,  and  also  a  straight  race  and  slalom 
for  ladies.  The  straight  race,  won  by  Eugenio  Errazuriz,  who  is  only 
18  years  of  age,  was  over  a  course  with  3,300  feet  of  drop.  His  time 
was  4  minutes,  22  seconds.  A  member  of  the  (lerman  Club,  who  was 
fifth  in  the  (lerman  National  Championships  in  1933  and  has  stood 
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SOI  THKKN  CHILK. 


One  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  ski  enthusiast  is  the  region  around  Chilian  in  southern  Chile,  beeause 
of  the  vast  expanse  of  snow  fields  which  seem  to  have  the  virgin  freshness  of  the  first  day  of  creation. 
Upper:  The  Thermal  Springs  in  winter  garb.  Lower:  The  ('lub  hut  on  Chilhln  Volcano,  at  an  altitude 
of  4, .KM  feet. 
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on  a  jump  of  65  metres,  finishe<l  fourth.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
Chilean  entrants  who,  in  the  <*ourse  of  a  year  or  two,  will  {jive  the 
Federation  International  de  Ski  races  in  Europe  even  more  the  aspect 
of  world  championships  by  addin<r  the  representatives  of  still  another 
continent. 

Althou<rh  the  journey  to  Chile  — 18  days  by  sea  or  5  by  air — is  a 
lon{j  one  to  take  in  cpiest  of  skiin*;,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Americans 
will  soon  be  able  to  make  it.  No  sacrifice  of  a  winter  here  (and  each 
successive  winter  in  this  country  seems  to  promise  to  he  more  inter¬ 
esting;,  ski-wise,  than  the  precedin';  one)  would  be  inv'olved.  Visitoi*s 
will  undoubtedly  find  not  only  masjnificent  skiin*;  terrain  in  a  country 
of  mountain  <;randeur,  but  also  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  warm  hospital¬ 
ity.  They  will  be  for{;in{;  a  new,  lo{;ical  sportin';  link  in  Pan  American 
relations,  and  have  the  satisfaction  which  always  comes  with  the 
exj)loralion  of  new  country. 


DROUGHT  PREVENTION  AND  RELIEF 
IN  BRAZIL 


By  F.  SATIJRNINO  DE  BRITO,  Jr. 

Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineer;  Delegate  of  the  Club  de  Engenhana  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  Third 
World  Power  Conference,  Washington,  September  7'12,  1936 

.^\.S  rejrards  rainfall,  Hrazil  may  ho  divided  into  two  distinct  re- 
jlions;  the  first,  in  which  the  annual  rainfall  amounts  generally  to 
20  in.,  10  in.,  or  even  less  (sometimes  no  rain  whatsoever  falls  for  as 
much  as  two  years);  and  the  second,  where,  on  the  contrary,  the  aver¬ 
age  rainfall  amounts  to  more  than  40,  or  even  00,  in. 

The  shaded  portion  of  map  no.  1  indicates  the  fii’st  region,  which 
includes  almost  all  of  northeastern  Brazil,  with  the  exception  of  a 
strip  of  land  lying  along  the  coast  and  a  few  isolated  sections.  The 
second  mai)  shows  in  detail  the  dry  zone,  which  covers  ap])ro.\imately 
200,000  square  miles.  .Ml  the  rest  of  the  country  falls  within  the 
second  classification. 

This  climatic  difference  imlicates  roughly  the  purjjose  of  the  dams 
in  the  different  parts  of  Brazil.  While  in  the  south,  for  examjde, 
they  have  generally  been  huilt  to  make  use  of  local  watei-s  for  city 
water-su])])ly  systems,  navigation,  the  ])roductionof  electricity  and  simi¬ 
lar  reasons,  in  the  northeast  dams  have  been  constructed  to  accumu¬ 
late  water  to  meet  the  need  for  driid\ing  water,  irrigation  systems,  or 
even  watering  holes  for  cattle.  In  the  south,  too,  the  ini])ortant 
rivers  are  never  dry;  in  the  northeast  even  abundant  rivers  dry  uj) 
completely  for  months.  The  im])ermeahility  of  the  soil  throughout 
almost  all  the  semiarid  area  makes  the  distribution  of  the  run-off  from 
these  riveis  even  more  irregular. 

1'he  general  facts  just  stated  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no  reser¬ 
voirs  in  the  south,  for  dams  have  been  huilt  there  wherever  the  topo- 
graj)hy  ])ermitted  ])rofitahle  utilization  of  the  difference  in  water 
levels.  Thus  hydroelectric  com])anies  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao 
Baulo  have  huilt  great  dams,  capable  of  impounding  216,300  and 
1,000,000  acre-feet  respectively,  to  accumulate  water  in  the  Serra  do 
Mar  and  send  it  seawards  down  the  eastern  slopes,  thus  utilizing 
1,000-  and  2,300-foot  falls.  The  ])oint  we  wish  to  make  is  that,  save 
for  a  few  such  exceptional  cases,  the  regioTi  where  the  storage  of  water 
is  important  will  always  he  in  the  northeast. 
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Some  years  it  was  believed  that  the  problem  of  the  northeast, 
at  least  as  far  as  its  riehest  area  was  concerned,  coidd  he  settled  by 
providing  running  water  for  that  region.  The  water  was  to  he  taken 
from  the  Sao  Francisco  River,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Brazil,  which 
rises  in  the  south  and  crosses  approximately  the  southern  third  of  the 
dry  zone,  as  mav  he  seen  by  map  no.  2.  As  the  Paulo  Alfonso  Falls 
«*n  this  river  have  a  potential  capacity  of  r)00,()()()  horsepower,  some 
prominent  Brazilians  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  great  canal  be¬ 
tween  the  Sao  Francisco  and  the  daguarihe  Valleys,  the  latter  in  the 
State  of  ('eaia.  The  eneivy  t>f  the  falls  would  he  i)artially  used  to 


M\f  I  HKAZil.. 

Tlio  shadeil  portion  rei>r«>- 
sent.s  the  dry  region  of 
the  reput>li(',  an  area  of 
nearly  2tiO.(ltiO  sipiare 
miles. 


have  the  water  transjiorted  across  the  Serra  do  Araripe,  which  sep¬ 
arates  the  two  rivers  mentioned  above.  This  was  the  grandiose 
scheme  of  “carrying  to  the  hurnt-out  northeast  the  mighty  verdant 
nature  of  the  .south”,  as  an  outstanding  Brazilian  writer  so  elotpiently 
expressed  it. 

But  a  study  of  the  economic  phases  of  the  problem  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  such  a  plan  was  not  sound,  because  of  the  cost  both  of 
the  works,  with  long  canals  and  extensive  transmission  lines,  and  of 
their  operation.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  Sao  Francisco 
River  should  supply  only  the  lands  through  which  it  or  its  immediate 
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Courtesy  o(  K«  Ssturnino  d«  Britu.  Jr. 


Map  2.-THK  DUY  KEUION  OF  NOUTHKAST  HKAZIL 


tributaries  run,  by  the  ineebanical  elevation  of  its  waters.  P'or  tlie 
inucli  greater  area  of  the  dry  zone,  which  is  more  thickly  iiopulatetl 
and  heavily  cultivated,  the  solution  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
must  lie  in  reservoirs  for  storing  the  rainfall  within  its  borders,  thus 
continuing  the  policy  of  accumulating  water  which,  from  the  days  of 
the  Empire,  has  been  considered  the  only  sure  means  of  solving  the 
problem  of  obtaining  water  in  the  northeast. 

Until  1931  nothing  much  had  been  done  in  that  region  as  regards 
storing  water  in  great  reservoirs.  Up  to  that  time  the  Government 
had  built  91  dams,  with  a  total  capacity  of  517,000  acre-feet.  But 
from  1931  to  1930  the  Government  of  Brazil  has  constructed  24  dams, 
with  a  total  potential  capacity  of  1,045,000  acre-feet.  In  other 
words,  in  the  last  live  years,  with  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
number  of  works  built  in  earlier  periods,  the  Brazilian  Government 
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increased  the  total  capacity  of  stored  water  in  the  northeast  to  over 
1,562,000  acre-feet,  more  than  three  times  the  accuimdation  painfully 
acquired  durinji  tlie  period  prior  to  1931. 

The  dams  built  durinj;  these  five  years  of  exceptional  activity  are  as 
follows: 
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This  important  works  program  is  going  to  he  continued,  because 
the  new  Constitution,  adopted  in  1934,  provides  in  article  177  that 
four  j)ercent  of  revenues  not  otherwise  earmarked  shall  he  used  in  an 
antidrought  campaign  in  the  northeast.  A  reasonable  ex])lanation 
for  such  a  measure  is  obvious  when  one  remembers  that  five  States 
of  the  Brazilian  I’nion  are  greatly  affeete*!  by  drouglit,  and  tliat  two 
or  three  other  States  are  also  touched  to  some  degree.  The  largest 
of  the  works  still  to  he  construeted  is  the  Ords  Dam,  of  reinforced 
concrete,  which  will  he  ap])roximately  200  feet  high  and  store 
3,750,000  acre-feet  of  water. 

The  dams  built  in  the  northeast  were  constructed  either  directly 
by  the  Insj)ectoria  do  Ohras  contra  as  Seccas,  a  Federal  bureau  under 
the  Ministiy’  of  Transportation  and  Public  Works,  or  by  ])rivate 
individuals  with  the  cooperation  of  the  bureau. 

To  assure  coordination  in  canying  out  these  activities,  a  Federal 
decree  has  specified  the  areas  in  which  the  large  dams  should  be  built, 
mentioning  those  on  the  five  following  river  systems:  The  Acaraii 
and  the  Jaguaribe  systems,  in  the  State  of  CVara;  the  I’j)i)er  I’iranhas 
system,  in  the  State  of  Parahyba;  and  the  Ivower  Assii  and  the  Apodi 
systems,  in  the  State  of  Rio  (Irande  do  Norte. 
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FlorKE  1.— CONSTKfC'TION  WORK  OX  TUK  PIRANHAS  DAM. 

The  Piranhas  Oani,  nciw  c-oinpleted,  is  the  lantest  of  the  twenty-four  constructed  within  the  imst  5  yetus 
as  a  part  of  the  Federal  droucht  prevention  and  relief  program. 


(.'uurtMiy  ut  F.  Saturoino  de  Brito,  Jr. 


FiorKK  2.-aKNKRAL  SAMPAIO  DAM  IN  CEARA. 

Water  capacity  suIDcient  for  irrigating  17,295  acres  is  stored  by  this  great  dam. 


Courtcty  of  F.  Smturnino  de  Brito.  Jr. 


FliilKE  3.-IKUI(JATIO.\  CANAL. 


Tills  is  uue  ol  the  i>rinc-i|>al  can»ls  uf  the  Siio  flunvalo  irrigation  system  in  tlie  State  of  I’arahyba. 


Eiich  one  of  these  systems  iiicliules  hirjre  duins,  wells,  irripition 
and  drainap*  ditches,  complementary  works,  and  hijrhways.  The 
complementaiy  works  cover  agricultural  stations,  exjieriment  farms, 
and  reforestation  and  fisheiy"  services  in  connection  with  the  dams 
already  constructed. 

The  jirincipal  crop  in  the  northeast  is  cotton,  of  which  many  species, 
both  tree  and  bush,  are  cultivated.  The  jirincipal  varieties  of  the 
former  are  the  w/oco  and  the  nerido,  known  throughout  the  world 
due  to  the  length  of  their  fibers.  Irrigation  is  used  ])rinci])ally  in 
the  cultivation  of  forage  crops,  fruit  trees,  and  cereals. 

The  illustrations  show  various  aspects  of  works  already  finished. 
In  figure  1  may  he  seen  the  construction  of  the  great  Piranhas  Dam, 
148  feet  high,  of  mixed  construction  with  rock  fill;  figure  2  sliows  the 
construction  of  tlie  (Jeneral  Sampaio  earth  dam  (125  feet  high); 
and  figure  3  shows  an  irrigation  canal. 

Among  the  works  to  he  built  in  the  near  future  are  large  earth 
dams  at  Curema,  Taipii,  Vacca  lirava,  and  Mae  d’Agua.  In  eveiy 
case  the  Federal  Insjiectoria  de  Ohras  contra  as  Seccas  has  adopted 
modern  practices  in  construction  and  recommended  jirogressive 
technifpies.  llefore  the  S<‘cond  International  Congress  on  Large 
Dams,  the  writer  was  authorized  by  Luiz  Vieira,  a  noted  engineer, 
who  is  the  Federal  .\nti-Drought  Insjiector,  to  transmit  the  offer  of 
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future  Brazilian  dams  as  resea  roll  material  on  the  eorreetness  or 
falsity  of  diHerent  ealculation  theories  on  earth  dams. 

In  the  territoiy  lying  between  the  south  and  the  northeast  the 
nature  of  the  waterways  often  requires  the  storage  of  water,  although 
it  is  not  necessary  to  impound  tlie  volumes  stored  in  the  northeast. 
The  last  photograph  in  this  article  shows  the  masonry  dam  on  the 
Ipitanga  River,  one  of  two  built  by  the  firm  of  Saturnino  tie  Brito 
for  the  new  water  sup|)ly  works  for  the  city  of  Salvador,  the  capital 
(tf  the  great  State  of  Bahia  From  map  no.  2  it  may  be  seen  that 
this  city  lies  in  the  intermediary  zone  between  the  south  and  the 
northeast. 


('ourtmy  of  K.  Hnturniiio  tic  BrUo.  Jr. 

FmVKli  t.-U'IT.VNOA  KIVKK  DAM. 


'rbi.s  (liiin,  one  of  the  two  built  (or  the  new  witlerwurks  system  of  Snlvmlor.  capital  of  the  State  of  Bahia, 
was  put  into  service  in  Itthi. 
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UNEXPLOITED  PRODUCTS 
OF  THE  AMAZON  REGION 


By  SILVINO  DA  SILVA 

Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

To  11  Bni/.ilian  it  seems  that  the  general  impression  in  the  I'nited 
States,  wlienever  the  Amazon  rejjion  or  its  jmulucts  arc  mentioned,  is 
more  or  less  that  of  a  very  larfie  river,  bordered  by  endless  jnnjiles, 
inhabited  only  by  savage  Indians,  boa  eonstrietoi-s,  pythons  and 
crocodiles.  In  commercial  circles,  however,  it  is  already  a  known  fact 
that  rubber  and  Brazil  nuts,  at  least,  come  from  the  Amazon  region. 

Before  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject  that  serves  as  title 
to  this  brief  article,  it  may  he  interesting  to  e.xplain  briefly  a  few  of 
the  important  points  concerning  that  region  which  writers  of  fiction 
have  not  yet  made  known  to  readers  of  adventure  stories. 

No  doubt  it  will  surprise  many  people  to  learn  that  on  the  Amazon 
there  are  modern  towns  like  Belem  do  I’ara,  with  a  popidation  of 
:t()(),()00  people,  and  Manaos,  in  the  State  of  Amazonas,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  sr),00(),  in  luldition  to  smaller  cities,  like  Santarem,  Ohidos, 
Itacoatiara,  etc.  While  Manaos  is  situated  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  is  connected  with  Kuropean  and  North  and 
South  American  ports  by  direct  ocean  navigation. 

Modern  air  communication  places  the  Amazon  oidy  two  days  from 
the  I'nited  States  and  Rio  de  daneiro.  In  approximately  seven  hours 
one  can  also  travel  from  Belem  to  Manaos. 

Fiction  is  responsible  for  the  idea  of  the  forest  and  Indians,  for  one 
can  travel  from  Belem  to  Bpiitos— 2,100  miles  up  the  river — without 
encountering  a  single  Indian.  It  would  he  much  easier  to  see  Indians 
in  any  city  of  the  American  Southwest.  The  impenetrable  jungle  is  in 
most  cases  traversed  in  every  direction  by  trails  made  by  rubber 
gatherers  and  huntei-s.  Although  there  are  a  number  of  snakes  and 
crocodiles,  these  may  also  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  I'nited  States. 

Brazil  nuts  and  rubber  are  the  principal  export  products,  closely 
followed  by  skins  of  wild  animals,  lumber,  cacao,  vegetable  oils  and 
tallow,  medicinal  herbs,  etc. 

A  prodigal  nature  provided  a  lar<:(*  number  ()f  natural  products  use¬ 
ful  in  the,  dail\"  needs  of  the  inhabitant.^  of  the  region,  and  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  these  same  products  by  fbe  industrial  markets 
of  the  world  is  gradually  forcing  the  establishment  of  a  rational  cul¬ 
tivation  of  these  products  in  more  accessible  places. 
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Sov'cral  important  plantations  have  been  started  during;  the  last 
ten  years,  the  principal  ones  heiiijr  the  rubber  jdantation  of  the  C'om- 
|)anhia  Ford  Industrial,  at  Forlandia,  on  the  Tapajdz,  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese  colonies  at  Acani,  Monte  Alegre  and  Parintins;  in  the  Japanese 
colonies  most  of  the  Amazonian  products  are  cultivated. 

Among  the  large  number  of  Amazonian  products  the  demand  for 
which  is  an  established  factor  in  world  markets,  especially  the  United 
States,  but  the  limited  extraction  of  which  makes  it  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  develop  a  greater  business  volume,  we  can  cite  the  following: 


BAHASSr  NETS. 


The  individual  nuts,  alHxit  the  size  of »  lemon,  are  horn  in  hiini'lies  of  lUU  or  more.  Apart  from  the  uses 
found  for  the  shell  and  meal  as  fuel  and  cattle  fixlder.  e\|>eriments  have  hrouttht  the  oil  into  a  widene<l 
field  of  usefulness  in  industry  and  pharmacy. 

Jiabassu  nut.  This  grows  on  one  of  the  largest  jialm  trees  of  the 
•Vinazon  region.  The  oil  extracted  from  the  nut  is  used  largely  in  the 
manufacture,  of  margarine.  The  cake  and  meal  are  used  as  cattle 
feed.  The  .Vmazonian  jirotluct,  especially  from  Parti,  represents  a 
very  small  jiercentage  of  the  .\merican  consumption,  the.  greater  part 
coming  from  Maranhao. 

I'cuhuha  wax. — This  is  obtained  from  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  tree  of  the  Mynstlcavcae  family  ami  is  useil  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  varnish,  ])olish,  candles,  soap.  etc. 

Murumuni  tallow.  'Fids  is  obtained  from  the  nut  of  a  italm  tree 
and  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  soap,  cosmetics,  etc. 
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A  FIELD  OF  YOUXG  MAXIOC  PLANTS. 


,\s  li  result  of  the  new  u.ses  f«r  tlje  starch  derived  from  the  tuNrs.  which  resemble  small  sweet  polalots 
in  apiiearance,  a  new  im[ietus  will  probably  be  itiven  the  cultivation  of  this  |>lant.  Ta|>iuca  is  the  form 
in  which  manioc  rwit  is  most  familiar  to  Americans. 


Patdud  oil. — Tliis  is  the  olive  oil  of  Anuizoiias,  as  it  is  e.xteiisively 
used  by  the  local  inhabitants  as  a  cookinj;  oil.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  nut  of  a  small  jialm  tree. 

Kaolin. — There  are  many  unex])loited  deposits  of  kaolin  in  the 
Amazon  Valley.  Samples  tested  in  the  United  States  hroufrht  results 
comparable  to  those  obtained  from  Enjilish  kaolin.  The  extraction 
and  shipment  offer  no  difficulty;  however,  exploitation  has  not  yet 
been  initiated. 

I'acima. — This  fiber  is  favorably  compared  with  the  jute  of  India. 
It  can  be  easily  cultivated  and  has  in  Brazil  alone  a  very  important 
market  in  the  manufacture  of  hafrs  for  coffee  and  cereal.  Experiments 
have  already  been  made  with  uacima  fiber  in  the  manufacture  of 
summer  clothinjr  and  the  sample  suits  produced  were  beyond  all 
e.xpectations.  The  fiber  comes  from  the  bark  of  a  shrub. 
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Fresh  water  shells.  Tliese  are  found  in  very  largre  (juautities  in  tlie 
Tocantins  River  and  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  Some  Brazil¬ 
ian  button  factories  use  these  shells  exclusively. 

Jutaicka. — This  rosin,  obtained  from  the  hark  of  the  jutai  tree,  is 
used  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  enamels  and  varnishes.  In 
Kurope  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  “soft  copal.” 

Manioc  or  manihot.  -  In  the  Amazon  and  especially  in  the  State  of 
Ihira  the  cultivation  of  manioc,  which  is  made  into  tapioca,  has  been 
greatly  develojied  these  last  few  years.  The  new  uses  of  manioc 
starch  in  te.xtile  industries  to  rejilace  corn  starch  will  no  doubt  serve 
as  an  additional  inducement  for  future  development. 

(Ilia rand. — This  is  a  vine  that  jiroduces  a  small  fruit  from  which 
an  extract  is  obtained.  The  extract,  in  addition  to  being  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  Brazil  as  a  beverage  and  as  llavoring  for  pastries  and  ice 
cream,  has  therapeutic  (pialities  which  cause  it  to  he  employed  for 
medicinal  purjioses.  Several  preparations  effective  in  fever  or  in 
stomach  difficulties  have  the  extract  of  guarana  as  a  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  products  named  there  are  others  less  known,  hut 
which  offer  possibilities  sufficient  to  compensate  any  effort  that  might 
be  made  towards  their  introduction  to  the  manufacturing  world. 

The  various  applications  suggested  do  not  represent  by  any  means 
tlie  limit  of  possibilities  and  better  laboratoiy  study  coidd  not  but 
reveal  a  large  number  of  other  applications  for  these  products  in 
modern  industries. 


BRAZIL  MTS  IN  OLTKR  SHELL 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  COLUMBUS 


J.  HE  proposal  for  a  great  ineinorial  to  “the  daring,  the  foresight 
and  the  courage  of  ('hristopher  Columbus”  is  of  long  standing.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  192:i  that  the  project  received  international 
support,  when  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States 
held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that  the 
(lovernments  of  the  American  Ke])ul)lics  erect  at  vSanto  Domingo 
(now  Ciudad  Trujillo)  a  monument  in  the  form  of  a  lighthouse  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Christopher  Columbus.  The  active  jjarticipa- 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  carrying  out  the  project  has  recently  been 
assured  by  Ibesident  Roosevelt’s  appointment  of  a  distinguished 
executive  committee  on  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Colum¬ 
bia  I’niversity. 

Dr.  Butler  writes  of  the  significance  of  the  lighthouse; 

“Every  act  of  cooperation  between  the  peoples  of  the  American 
Republics,  whetlier  in  the  field  of  Government  or  in  that  of  Liberty, 
is  a  step  forward  in  the  world’s  progress.  These  acts  of  cooperation 
may  have  to  do  with  international  peace,  with  international  trade 
or  with  some  formal  deed  which  only  Government  can  undertake. 
On  the  otlier  hand  these  acts  may  have  to  do  with  what  relates  to 
and  advances  education,  a|)|)reciation  and  understanding  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  as  well  as  the  social  and  intellectual  welfare  of  men. 
Every  time  that  it  is  jxissible  to  seize  upon  a  historical  event  and  to 
commemorate  it  by  the  joint  and  sev'eral  action  of  the  American 
peoples,  a  good  deed  is  done. 

“In  particular  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Lighthouse.  It  has  taken  the  older  world  a  long  time  to  understand 
and  to  appreciate  what  really  happened  when  (’olumbus  discovered 
this  New  World.  At  that  time  the  curtain  rose  upon  a  new  and  im¬ 
pressive  act  in  the  drama  of  civilization.  There  was  an  infinite  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  in  settling  and  in  developing  the  newly  discovered 
lands,  in  bringing  forms  of  government  into  e.xistence  and  in  carrying 
forward  all  those  jxdicies  and  acts  which  make  for  an  orderly  and  a 
progressive  civilization. 

“Now,  after  more  than  four  centuries,  much  of  this  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  and  we  are  justified  in  beginning  to  look  back  and  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  beginnings  oiit  of  which  it  has  all  come.  Therefore,  we  are 
joining  to  erect  a  Columbus  Memorial  Lightlumse  on  the  island  of 
Santo  Domingo  in  order  that  it  may  stand  there  through  the  centuries 
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to  mark  the  appreciation  of  all  the  Americas,  North,  Central  and 
South,  of  the  sijjnificance  of  the  daring,  the  foresight  and  the  courasre 
of  Christopher  Columbus.” 

The  executive  committee  is  constituted  as  follows; 

Nicholas  Mvrray  Bctler,  chairman,  president  of  Columbia  University; 
jiresident,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  New  York  City. 

C.  H.  Haring,  professor  of  history.  Harvard  University;  author  of  works  on 
Latin  America;  active  in  furthering  inter-.\merican  relations  for  many  years, 
Cambridge,  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Francis  P.  Matthews,  National  CJrand  Councilor  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  Grand  Knight  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of  Nebraska.  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

John  L.  Merrill,  president  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Society,  New  York  City. 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  chairman,  .American  St'ction,  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Traile  of  the  Business  .Advisory 
Council  for  the  Department  of  Commerce;  iiresideid.  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation,  New  A'ork  City. 

The  first  duty  of  this  committee  will  he  to  submit  to  the  President 
a  panel  of  names  of  persons  to  he  aiipointed  on  a  new  national  com¬ 
mittee,  to  consist  probably  of  20  to  25  members. 

On  Columbus  Day,  1930,  there  was  an  inspiring  international 
ceremony  at  the  tomb  of  Columbus,  now  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  hut  eventually  to  he  moved  to  a  chapel  in  the  memorial 
lighthouse.  In  the  meantime  the  remains  of  the  great  explorer  rest 
in  the  plain  lead  casket  where  they  have  lain  for  centuries.  At 
ceremonies  held  on  October  24,  1930,  however,  I’resident  Trujillo 
deposited  the  easket  in  a  rock  crystal  urn,  for  greater  securitj’,  and 
replaced  the  precious  object  in  its  new  container  in  the  jiresent 
mausoleum. 

Before  a  large  audience  of  diplomats,  officials,  and  citizens,  (leneral 
Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina  spoke  over  the  mieroidione  October 
12,  saying: 

“As  I  speak  to  you  on  this  memorable  date,  annivei’sary  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  facing  the  tomb  of  the  greatest  explorer  and 
discoverer  of  all  time,  tlie  wliite  marble  of  the  mausoleum  seems  to 
glow,  us  if  its  stones  were  conscious  of  their  glorious  role  of  forming 
a  depository  for  the  remains  of  the  immortal  Columbus.  In  the 
presence  of  distinguished  representatives  of  the  iirincipal  nations  of 
both  hemispheres,  I  stand  on  the  land  destined  by  Providence  to 
serve  as  the  starting  point  for  the  introduction  of  western  civilization 
into  the  New  World;  on  the  land  which,  without  witnessing  the 
birth  or  the  death  of  C^ilumbus,  was,  nevertheless,  the  main  stage 
for  the  prodigious  activity  of  his  life  and  is  now  the  final  resting 
jilace  of  his  remains,  chosen  as  such  by  the  Discoverer  himself. 

“It  is  with  a  feeling  of  profoumi  admiration  and  sincere  emotion 
that  we  recall  tinlay  under  the  roof  of  this  ancient  Dominican  cathe¬ 
dral  where  his  ashes  have  found  inviolate  rest,  his  lively  intelligence, 
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his  indomitable  will,  and  his  stupendous  deeds  in  the  realm  of  the 
heroic.  Bowing  before  his  tomb,  I  have  reverently  placed  a  wreath 
there,  while  from  my  lips  rose  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty 
for  having  granted  me  the  high  privilege  of  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  Discoverer  on  behalf  of  a  people  immeasurably  proud 
of  having  been  chosen  expressly  by  Columbus  himself  as  the  custodian 
of  his  mortal  remains. 

“It  was  in  his  first  voyage  across  the  uncharted  seas,  in  1492,  that 
the  courageous  Argonaut  set  foot  for  the  first  time  on  this  island, 
where  lie  established  four  years  later  the  first  permanent  Kuropean 
and  Christian  settlement  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  His  death 
tiHik  place  in  Valladolid,  in  1500,  and  his  remains  were  brought  from 
Spain  about  1544  and  laid  to  rest  within  our  cathedral  by  royal 
ilecree.  His  ashes  remained  undisturbed  in  this  holy  spot  until  1877, 
when  they  were  placed  in  this  imposing  mausoleum  around  which  we 
are  gathered  today  in  commemoration  of  the  amazing  feat  of  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World. 

“On  this  solemn  occasion  I  desire  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
continent  to  the  Pan  .Vmerican  agreement  concerning  the  erection 
in  this  ancient  ritj^  of  a  monumental  lighthouse  as  a  memorial  to 
Christopher  Columbus,  where  his  ashes  may  forever  rest  and  his 
memory  forever  liv^e.  .Vll  the  nations  of  America  have  supported 
this  most  worthy  movement  to  honor  the  great  Discoverer,  and  the 
project  of  a  lighthouse  was  formally  accepted  through  the  holding 
of  an  international  architectural  competition  to  select  the  most 
fitting  model  to  commemorate  the  man  and  the  transcendent  ethical, 
historical  and  Imman  significance  of  his  deed. 

“Besides  fidiilling  so  eminent  a  purpose,  this  great  lighthouse  will 
also  serve  as  a  guiding  beacon  for  aerial  and  maritime  navigation. 
The  difficulties  brought  about  by  the  world  depression  made  it 
necessary  to  suspend  all  the  activities  incident  to  the  execution  of 
this  vast  project;  hut  once  again,  and  with  a  renewed  enthusiasm 
worthy  of  special  mention  on  this  solemn  occasion,  steps  are  being 
taken  which,  as  we  earnestly  hope,  will  facilitate  the  completion  of 
the  lighthouse  by  October  12,  1942.  On  this  date  the  lighthousi' 
will  offer  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  world  the  most  concrete 
evidence  of  the  triumph  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  spirit  and  ideals.  To 
sustain  our  faith  in  the  cause  of  the  solemn  and  public  recognition 
that  all  the  nations  of  .Vmerica  will  render  to  the  memory  of  their 
common  hero,  we  are  already  receiving  assurances  of  cooperation 
from  many  of  our  sister  Kepuhlics.  We  can  also  be  assured  of  the 
enthusiastic  co()pcration  of  the  (lovernment  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

“To  give  added  strength  to  this  expression  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Dominican  people  are  determineil  to  realize  this  dream  of 
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love  and  justice,  and  without  wishing  to  appear  boastful  of  the  role 
that  mj'  country  is  j)laying  in  this  restless  period  through  which 
humanity  is  living,  may  I  make  a  passing  reference  on  this  solemn 
occasion  to  the  progress  achieved  by  this  nation  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  today.  The  Dominicans,  having  directed  all  their 
efforts  towards  achieving  a  large  measure  of  security  and  national 
progress,  with  the  same  determination  shown  by  many  other  nations, 
rejoiee  today  in  everything  that  has  been  done  to  modernize  their 
life  and  to  widen  their  horizons.  They  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
domestic  and  international  peace.  Our  capital  has  been  reconstructed 
and  beautified  after  having  been  almost  totally  destroyed  by  a  terrific 
hurricane  which  put  to  a  test,  only  si.xteen  days  after  I  had  been 
elected  President  of  the  liepublic,  the  effectiveness  and  soundness 
of  the  measures  that  my  administration  had  promised  to  put  into 
effect  to  bring  about  the  substantial  recovery  which  we  now  enjoy 
and  which  has  won  for  us  the  esteem  of  all  nations. 

“We  are  developing  our  national  resources  in  a  scientific  manner 
never  before  applied  in  our  Republic.  We  have  built  new  roads  and 
new  bridges  and  we  have  erected  new  jiuhlic  buildings.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  port  works  is  increasingly  improving  our  intercourse  with 
the  world  and  widening  our  economic  possibilities,  as  evidenced  by 
the  steady  rise  of  our  bonds  in  the  foreign  markets.  Our  industries 
and  our  commerce  are  progressively  improving,  while  the  current  of 
ideas  is  now  following  a  broader  and  sounder  orientation,  through 
an  active,  practical  and  careful  organization  of  public  education  and 
under  an  ample  and  normal  protection  of  all  intellectual  pursuits.. 
Above  all,  it  is  a  cause  of  profound  rejoicing  that  relations  with  our 
sister  Kejiuhlics  are  better  every  day  and  more  in  consonance  with  the 
realities  of  our  common  ideals. 

“  In  keeping  with  these  ideals,  our  nation  is  particularly  happy  over 
the  iM'aeeful  settlement  of  our  boundary  dispute  with  Haiti,  the 
attitude  that  we  assumed  during  the  war  between  Bolivia  and  I’ara- 
guay,  and  the  part  that  we  have  played  in  the  preliminaries  of  the 
great  Inter-American  Peace  Conference,  which  is  to  assemble  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  the  first  of  December  ne.xt. 

“  Well  do  1  know  that  that  gathering  will  be  the  expression  of  one 
of  the  most  cherished  desires  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  1  am  mindful 
of  the  deep  significance  that  that  conference  of  free  nations  may  have 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  New  World.  The  Dominican  Republic 
is  jirond  to  he  one  of  the  nations  that  will  take  part  in  that  significant 
assembly. 

“Therefore,  1  desire  to  take  the  opportunity  that  this  ceremony 
before  the  tomb  of  ('olumhus  affords  me,  to  join  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  with  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  the  other  nations  which  will 
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attend  the  eonference  in  expressing  my  ardent  wish  that  tlie  confer- 
enee  may  lay  the  fonndatiuns  of  peaee  and  love  on  which  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas  may  erect  an  edifice  emhodying  their  ideals  of  long 
life,  prosj)eritj’,  and  glory.” 

The  lion.  Cordell  llnll,  St'cretary  of  State  of  the  Cnited  States, 
made  an  address  over  the  radio  from  Washington,  in  which  he  said; 

“1  welcome  the  privilege,  on  behalf  of  the  I’nited  States,  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  moving  ceremonies  which  are  taking  place  in  the 
oldest  cathedral  of  this  Continent  by  the  side  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Discoverer  of  the  Americas,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  hopes  so  elo- 
(jnently  expressed  by  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Kepnblic  for 
the  success  of  the  conference  soon  to  be  held  by  the  American  nations 
for  the  maintenaiK'e  of  peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  shared 
by  every  citizen  of  the  American  nations. 

“Four  centiiries  and  forty-fonr  yeai's  ago,  a  great  Itadian,  sailing 
in  the  service  of  a  great  Spjiin,  opened  the  way  to  this,  onr  New  World. 
Tliere  followed  after  him  the  compieroi's  aind  madvei’s  of  the  nations 
which  t<»day  make  up  our  American  henaisjdiere.  Migraition  after 
migration  caiue  from  the  old  civilization,  seeking  the  new  soil.  They 
who  came  to  our  shores  brought  with  them  the  best  ol  the  world 
they  left  behind.  America  olfered  refuge  to  Spaiaiairds,  Portuguese, 
Itadiaans,  Poles  aind  (Jermains,  Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews— to 
members  of  every  country,  raice,  and  religion  in  Eurojae.  Kefuge 
from  the  chainges  auid  chanci‘s  ol  temporally  tyrannies  or  oceasionad 
distress.  They  who  cainie  here  freipiently  represented  far  more  of 
their  tnie  homelands  than  the  temporary  forms  of  government  they 
left  behind.  This  is  the  enlightened  nationadism  which  is  great  and 
noble,  which  is  cooperative  aind  not  competitive.  It  is  to  that 
cooperation  and  to  that  enriehment  of  the  many  cultural  forces  of 
the  European  continent  that  we  owe  today  so  large  a  jiart  of  the 
vigor  and  gloiy  of  our  American  (.'ontinent. 

“We  have  tlius  become  in  many  ways  the  repository  of  the  best 
of  the  Old  World.  Yet  we  are,  and  must  always  be,  forever  new,  for 
our  life  blood  is  the  freedom  of  the  individual — that  freedom  which 
the  immigrants  to  our  shores  sought  and  found;  that  freedom  which 
jiermits  progress  to  the  fullest  extent  conceivable  by  free  minds.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  liberty  and  security,  we  can  continue  to  weave  into 
the  fabric  of  our  (lovernment  and  our  national  life  the  best  that  social, 
cultural,  and  s])iritual  forces  can  contribute. 

“.No  greater  tribute  to  the  strengtli  and  the  juinciple  of  fundamental 
frec'dom  can  be  paid  than  the  reliance  wliich  is  placed  upon  it,  here 
in  th(^  rniteil  States,  even  by  those  wliose  doctrine  would  destroy  it. 
We  are  compelled  to  recognize  that  even  they  who  deny  jirecisely 
that  freedom  have  the  right,  under  our  democratic  institutions,  to 
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n]>p('al  to  freodoin.  We  are  not  disposed  in  the  slij;htest  to  al)nd<:e 
that  fundamental  lil)erty,  despite  its  abuse  in  certain  (piarters.  Our 
American  charter  contemplates  matchinir  ideas  with  ideas  and  lighting 
the  long  battle  of  human  liberty  with  reason. 

“And  it  follows  from  this  that  defense  of  our  fundamental  ideas 
must  he  the  defense  made  by  our  enlightened  ])uhlic  opinion  an<l  by 
the  mobilization  of  our  si)iritual  forces.  We  welcome  such  mobili¬ 
zation  which  may  in  any  degree  assist  and  forward  freedom  of  life, 
of  thought  and  of  Avorship  anywhere  in  the  world.  Indeed,  we  have 
no  faith  in  any  other  form  of  persuasion,  for,  in  the  long  and  dreary 
history  of  war,  no  idea  has  yet  been  comjuered  by  force.  The  only 
true  con(piests  are  those  in  which  reason  and  faith  have  eventually 
triumphed  because  of  their  own  inherent  strength. 

“The  ('olumhian  era  furnishes  a  magnificent  e.xample  of  what  can 
he  (lone  when  moral  i)rinci|)les  are  brought  to  hear.  You  will  recall, 
as  a  matter  of  history,  that  ('oluml)us’  discovery  of  the  Western  World 
brought  SpaitJ  into  conllict  with  a  great  and  ])owerfid  neighbor, 
Portugal.  If  matters  had  been  handled  differently,  centuries  of 
bloody  coiiflict  for  the  .Vnierican  shores  might  have  resulted.  In 
])lace  of  that,  the  sovereigns  of  the  two  jxnvers  at  length  decided  to 
settle  their  difliculty  by  the  ajjplication  of  reason;  they  sought  an 
arbitrator  and  found  him  in  the  Pope,  and  he,  drawing  the  famous 
line  of  the  forty-fifth  meridian,  established  a  frontier  which  has  been 
at  i)eace  during  four  centuries.  One  flash  of  reason  established  the 
l)eace  of  the  continent.  Dare  we  say  that  moral  and  spiritual  forces 
are  not  real? 

“And  so,  my  particidar  message  today  must  he  to  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  those  who  have  sought  peace  and  happiness  within  the 
borders  of  both  .\mericas.  1  say  to  you,  let  no  passing  chance  of 
mdmppiness,  of  temporary  obscurity,  diminish  your  recognition  of  the 
great  heritage  of  culture  which  every  European  nation  represented 
on  this  continent  has  handed  down  to  its  children.  For  these  are 
glorious  heritages.  Hut  they  are  now  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  the 
Americas  you  have  heljjed  to  make:  they  are  for  the  use  of  the 
.\merican  democracies,  and  he  who  seeks  to  twist  or  divert  them  to 
the  use  of  any  foreign  power  seeks  to  deny  both  the  heritage  of  the 
fatherland  and  the  genius  of  America  as  well.  The  things  that  are 
seen  are  temi)oral:  the  things  that  are  unseen  are  eternal.  America 
and  the  traditions  of  the  older  civilizations  can  live  only  by  the  free 
acceptance  of  these  eternal  truths.” 

To  give  effect  to  the  resolution  adopted  first  by  the  Fifth  Inter¬ 
national  ('onference  of  American  States,  and  approved  by  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  (and  also  by  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations), 
the  (ioverning  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  iTiion,  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  representatives  in  Washington  of  the  other 
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American  Kepublics,  apjiointeil  a  permanent  committee.  Under  the 
auspices  of  this  committee,  a  world-wide  architectural  competition 
was  held  to  select  a  desifrn  for  the  memorial.  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
competition  455  designs  from  48  countries  were  suhmitted  to  the 
examination  of  an  international  jurj'  of  award,  meeting  at  Madrid, 
Spain.  The  jury  selected  10  designs,  the  authors  of  wliich  recompeted 
in  the  second  stage  of  the  competition.  The  final  step  in  the  selection 
of  a  design  was  taken  at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  in  1931,  when  the  international 
jury  selected  the  plan  sidunitted  hy  J.  L.  Gleave,  a  young  English 
architect. 

The  monument  will  he  erected  on  the  coast  of  the  Dominican 
Kepuhlic  in  a  great  Pan  American  Park  which  has  heen  set  aside  hy 
the  Dominican  Government.  Funds  for  the  erection  of  the  memorial 
will  he  raiseil  through  contrihutions  of  the  Governments  of  the  21 
American  Kepuhlics,  and  hy  popular  subscriptions  obtained  through 
national  committees  working  in  each  of  the  21  countries. 


TO.MH  OF  (’OI.I.MHUS. 
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THE  CANAL  ZONE  FOREST  RESERVE 

By  THOMAS  BARBOUR 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Director  of  the  Harvard  University  Museum  and  Custodian  of  the  Atl(ins 
Institute  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  Cuba 

Such  tro])ical  possessions  as  the  United  States  has  ever  had  have 
l)een  islands,  and  there  is  no  hit  of  continental  tropics  under  United 
States  control  except  the  ('anal  Zone  of  Panama.  Tliis  restricted 
area  has  been  one  of  the  great  highways  of  world  commerce  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  most  of  the  natural  virgin 
forest  should  have  disappeared.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  many  years 
I  tlmught  tiuit  about  the  only  remnant  large  enough  to  be  worth 
caring  for  was  that  on  Barro  ('olorado  Island.  This  area,  as  is  now 
well  known,  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  scientific  investigators  and  is 
inaccessible  to  the  general  pid)lic.  In  the  fu'st  ])lace,  it  is  incon¬ 
venient  of  access;  and  in  the  second  ])lace,  tourists  and  investigators 
do  not  mix  well. 

A  large  number  of  casual  visitors  to  the  Canal  Zone,  however,  are 
real  lovers  of  nature.  They  visit  the  Plant  Introduction  Clardens  at 
Summit  with  great  enjoyment  and  then  frecpiently  ask,  “Where  can 
we  go  to  take  a  walk  in  the  wild  woods?”  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
decided  to  build  a  dam  at  Alajuela,  up  on  tlie  Chagres  River,  this 
to  provide  more  power  and  more  water  for  Catun  Lake  during  years 
of  e.\ce])tional  drought.  The  first  stej)  in  the  imoject  was  to  build  a 
road  in  from  the  main  Canal  Zone  highway  near  Summit  to  the  dam 
site,  and  wlien  this  came  to  be  built,  lo  and  fu'hold!  it  passed  through 
several  miles  of  real  first-rate  wild  forest.  Not,  to  be  sure,  in  an  abso¬ 
lutely  primeval  state,  for  there  are  a  few  clearings  and  a  little  timber 
had  been  removed,  t)ut  still  here  were  several  thousand  acres  of  good 
ty])ical  woods  in  a  zone  with  enough  annual  rainfall  to  keep  a  gooil 
many  streams  running  and  ])lenty  of  moisture  in  the  ground  so  that 
a  l)eautiful  lu.xuriant  vegetation  was  to  be  seen;  a  typical  picturestpie 
forest,  easily  accessible  to  the  amateur  naturalist. 

I  was  in  Panama  in  the  spring  of  1930  and  took  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  to  Col.  Harrx’  Burgess,  (lovernor  of  the  Panama  ('anal 
and  a  warmly  appreciative  lover  of  nature,  that  it  wouhl  be  s])lendid 
if  this  area  were  set  aside  as  a  forest  reserve.  This  was  no  sooner 
said  than  done,  and  in  June  1930  Governor  Burgess  wrote  me  that 
“the  order  has  been  issued  setting  the  reserve  aside.”  Police  were 
instructed  to  i)rotect  the  area  and  signs  were  put  \ip  forbidding  wood 
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The  area  reserved  in  Ift'iO 
is  a  typical  forest  of  the 
tropics,  with  much  of  in¬ 
terest  for  the  natuie  lover. 
L'  i)per:  The  Madden  Uam 
]lif!hway,  which  traverses 
the  reserve,  is  crossed  at 
this  point  by  the  old  trail 
estendingfrom  Las  Cruces 
to  Panama.  Lower:  Trop¬ 
ical  iungle  such  as  this 
borders  the  Highway. 


TIJK  CAN'AI.  ZONK 
FOKKST  UKSK.RVK. 


I  pIK'r:  A  picturesque  spot 
is  this  little  olearinK,  with 
a  cascade  in  the  hack- 
cround.  I^owcr:  Leadinf; 
from  the  foreground  to 
the  picnic  site  in  the  rear 
is  a  hit  of  the  old  "Gold 
Road”  which  was  used 
by  countiess  adventurers 
from  the  days  of  the 
Ruccaneers  to  those  of  the 
Korty-niners,  California 
hound. 
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cutting  or  trespassing.  This  forest  reserve  abuts  on  country  with  a 
considerable  rural  ])opulation  as  you  cross  the  houiularj'  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  to  which  the  reserve  extends,  and  jiasses  into  the  territor>'  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  area  is  not  sulhciently  extensive  to 
support  many  (»f  the  large  native  mammals,  hut  many  of  the  small 
species  are  abundant  ami  will  increase  witli  jirotection,  and  the  birds 
are  very  satisfying  indeed  and  are  to  he  seen  in  numbers  and  great 
variety.  There  arc  several  fine  colonies  of  the  hang-nests  or  oro- 


-V  STRK.\M-CUT 
KAVIN'E. 

Nute  the  orchid  fluwerini: 
on  the  tree  in  tlie  fore- 
tiroiind. 


])endulas  and  some  most  noteworthy  colonies  of  leaf-cutting  ants. 
One  hill  of  these  near  the  jiicnic  site  where  the  “Old  Gold  Road” 
crosses  the  modern  highway  is  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen. 

Some  years  ago  at  Governor  Burgess’  suggestion  I  went  with  Mr. 
Humphrey,  the  assistant  chief  (piartermaster,  and  Mr.  Halloran,  the 
official  photographer  of  the  Panama  Camil,  to  the  reserve,  and  we 
took  tlie  beautiful  photograjihs  wliich  I  now  take  jileasure  in  present¬ 
ing  to  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  SUMMER 


By  ANNIE  D’ARMOND  MARCHANT 

Asjistunt  Editor  of  the  Boletim  Ja  UniJo  Panamencana 

Tiik  Christmas  season  in  Brazil  begins  on  C’hristmas  Eve  (Ve«- 
/tera  de  XaUil)  and  ends  with  the  Feast  of  Epiphany  on  Jannarv  6. 
This  is  the  Day  of  the  Three  Wise  Men,  also  called  the  Three  Kings — 
hence  Kings’  Day  {Din  de  lieis).  C'hristinas  Day  itself  {Din  de 
Xatal)  does  not  stand  out  rs  a  day  of  merrymaking  so  delinitely  as 
among  Anglo-Saxons,  yet  nevertheless  holds  a  distinctive  place  among 
the  three  feast  days. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Christmas  season  falls  in  midsummer  in¬ 
stead  of  midwinter  is  a  j)rofoundly  modifying  factor,  emlowing  the 
occasion  with  all  the  varied  and  alluring  characteristics  of  summer¬ 
time  festivals,  such  as  lireworks,  picnics,  open  air  “lestas”,  boating 
excursions,  ami  other  divei’sions. 

And  then,  too,  C'hristinas  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  doubly  wel¬ 
come  to  the  young  folk  because  it  comes  directly  after  the  excitement 
of  examinations,  school  festivals,  and  closing  exercises,  and  ushers  in 
the  long  school  holidays  with  their  promise  of  homecoming,  travel, 
rest,  and  relaxation  throughout  the  midsummer  months. 

The  festival  is  a  composite  affair,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  several 
sets  of  customs  superimiiosed  one  upon  the  other.  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  naturally,  are  the  ceremonies  and  traditions  brought  over  from 
Poi’tugal,  the  mother  country.  Impressive  processions  on  ('hristmas 
Eve  and  (’hristmas  Day  are  a  colorful  jiart  of  the  church  festival. 
In  many  homes  late  (’hristmas  Eve  supper  is  a  traditional  custom  and 
provides  a  delightful  occasion  for  family  and  friends  to  gather  around 
the  festive  board.  After  this  comes  midnight  mass,  or  Missado  Gallo, 
so-called,  no  doubt,  owing  to  its  being  celebrated  at  the  hour  of  the 
crowing  of  the  cock.  The  Mism  do  Gallo  is  celebrated  all  over  the 
country  with  greater  or  lesser  pomp  in  the  large  cities  and  small 
hamlets,  in  some  places  in  the  open  air. 

Country  people  sometimes  travel  long  distances  to  attend  this 
first  mass  of  C’hristmas  Day.  Thus  a  great  many  persons  stay  up 
the  best  part  of  the  night  of  C’hristmas  Eve.  And,  indeed,  the  balmy 
fragrant  air  is  invitation  to  young  and  old  alike  to  wander  forth  on 
Holy  Night  and  hark  to  the  midnight  bells  proclaiming  that  C’hrist 
is  born. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  this  traditional  manner  of  celebrating 
Christmas,  as  in  other  Catholic  countries,  is  the  preparation  in  many 
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churclips  and  homes  of  prexeploii,  reproduet  ions  of  the  scene  in  t  he 
stable  after  the  birth  of  the  ('hrist  (Miild.  Tliese  nativities  may  he  of 
modest  proportions  or  (piite  extensive  and  elaborate,  occiipyinjr  ai 
whole  room,  and  composed  of  lijjures  of  considerable  size.  The 
central  lifrure  is  the  Holy  t'hild,  lyinj;  on  a  bed  of  straw  in  a  manjrer. 
Xearhy  is  the  Vir<rin  Mairy,  leaning;  over  the  Infant,  with  Joseph  and 
other  personafjes  of  the  holy  scene — and  all  about  stand  the  animals 
in  mute  adoiation.  The  prexepto,  or  mainjier,  remains  on  exhibition 
throufrhout  the  t'hristmas  season  and  provides  ai  centei  of  attraction 
for  relifjious  and  social!  observances  amon«'  relatives  and  friends. 

In  many  cities  both  religious  and  civic  organizations  celebrate 
oj)en-air  festivals  for  the  distribution  of  gifts  to  underprivileged 
children.  These  affairs  are  usually  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  of  all  classes  in  an  atmosphere  of  music,  flags,  and  flowers. 
Christmas  Day  is  known  in  Brazil  as  the  day  of  spiritual  union  among 
the  Christian  churches,  and  New  Year’s  as  the  day  of  universal 
brotherhood,  both  being  respectively  so  designated  in  the  official  list 
of  national  holidays. 

New  Year’s  Day  {Dla  de  Anno  Bom)  is  a  great  occasion  for  cele¬ 
brating,  feasting,  friendH  intercourse,  and  the  exchange  of  greetings. 
It  is  the  day  par  excellence  for  joyful  visiting,  enthusiastic  greeting, 
and  effusive  well-wishing. 

Dla  de  Beis  vies  with  CJiristmas  in  the  distribution  of  gifts, 
especially  to  children,  in  symbolization  of  the  gifts  of  the  Wise  Men 
to  the  Child  Jesus,  the  youngsters  placing  a  shoe  outside  the  door  upon 
going  to  bed,  with  the  same  implicit  faith  in  the  miraculous  held  by 
their  northern  cousins  in  the  hanging  of  the  Christmas  stocking. 

Brazil  is  a  vast  countrv,  and  throughout  the  years,  in  addition  to 
the  customs  brought  over  from  Portugal,  the  Christmas  festival  has 
gathered  about  itself  many  features  and  traditions,  characteristic  of 
each  respective  locality.  These  have  endowed  it  with  a  particular 
local  charm  and  enriched  it  with  many  quaint  and  interesting  cere¬ 
monies,  folk  songs  and  folk  dances.  On  Christmas  Eve,  among  the 
people,  open-air  dancing  and  carols  often  occupy  the  time  leading  up 
to  the  Christmas  Eve  supper,  which  precedes  midnight  mass.  An 
interesting  feature  of  Kings’  Day  in  some  places  is  a  sort  of  poetr}' 
contest  between  two  parties,  who  challenge  each  other  by  improvising 
verses  which  they  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  viola  (a  four¬ 
stringed  guitar).  In  the  homes  of  the  well-to-tlo,  balls,  banquets,  and 
other  entertainments  hold  sway  throughout  the  season. 

In  olden  times  miracle  plays  {autox)  used  to  be  performed  in  adorai- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Child,  the  occasion  taking  on  all  the  dramatic 
fervor  of  a  religious  performance  together  with  the  gracious  hospi¬ 
tality  of  a  social  function. 
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These  were  often  in  tlie  form  of  danees  elaboratelj"  frot  up  and  me¬ 
ticulously  performed  to  the  music  of  an  orchestra.  Out  of  a  great 
variety  of  miracle  plays,  all  on  different  themes,  the  dance  of  the 
Four  Parts  of  the  World,  which  appears  in  Festas  e  Tradi^oes  Populares 
do  Jiraz'd,  by  the  Brazilian  writer  Mello  Moraes  Filho,  will  serve  as  a 
good  e.xample.  The  roles  were  performed  by  girls  dressed  for  the  part. 
First  comes  hhirope,  saying: 

Most  joyfully  I  come 
Tlio  Holy  Child  to  adore. 

My  heart  to  him  I  give; 

His  love  I  now  implore. 

■Ml  Euroi)e  brings  to  Thee 
The  wealth  that  in  her  lies, 

For  in  Thi-e  alone  she  sees 
The  (lod  supreme,  all-wise. 

In  succession,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  declaim,  final W  getting 
into  a  discussion  regarding  their  respective  rights  to  make  oblation 
before  the  Child  of  Bethlehem,  the  dispute  finall3*  being  settled  by 
Father  Time,  who  a])peurs  at  the  crucial  moment. 

The  scene  is  at  once  solemn  ami  fantastic,  the  brilliant  accessories 
of  the  participants,  feathers,  spangles,  jewels,  and  what  not,  waving, 
shimmering,  and  sparkling  in  a  luxurious  setting  of  tropical  foliage 
and  flowers. 

These  old  customs  still  prevail  in  many  places,  though  Brazilians 
often  deplore  the  fact  that  the  good  old  Christmas  traditions  of  yore 
are  d^dng  out  and  being  replaced  by  a  modern  Christmas. 

True,  in  the  course  of  time,  through  foreign  influence  and  inter¬ 
course,  another  set  of  Christmas  traditions  was  introduced  and  took 
root  in  Brazil,  not  displacing  the  established  customs,  however,  but 
jogging  sociably  along  with  them.  For  jolly  old  Santa  Claus  {Sao 
Xicolau,  more  often  referred  to  as  Papae  Noel)  with  his  ruddy  face  and 
beaming  smile,  went  riding  down  to  Brazil,  drawn  by  his  valiant  rein¬ 
deer  and  carrying  in  his  wake  his  Christmas  tree,  Christmas  stockings, 
Christmas  cheer,  and  the  rest  of  his  paraphernalia,  so  that  today,  in 
the  lai^er  cities,  a  distinctly  cosmoi)olitan  Christmas  spirit  perv'ades 
the  air.  Toys  of  all  descriptions  are  on  display  in  special  toy  stores  on 
the  street  level  as  well  as  in  the  large  department  stores.  The  fancy 
food  stores  are  specially  inviting  at  this  season  with  their  tempting 
array  of  imported  and  native  tlelicacies  and  luscious  fniit,  imported 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  chestnuts  along  with  the  native  mangoes, 
avocados,  pineapples,  and  Brazil  nuts,  all  blending  in  the  delightful 
aroma  peculiar  to  Christmas  in  summer. 

Nowadays  in  the  principal  cities  there  are  probably  as  many  C’hrist- 
mas  trees  as  pre-sepioft  set  uj)  in  Brazilian  homes,  and  the  stores  display 
all  the  accessories  that  bring  to  mind  Christmas  in  northern  climes, 
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not  oinittinf?,  be  it  understood,  tlie  snow  and  ice  which  Santa  Claus 
very  unreasonably  insists  upon  havinj;  on  his  tree — in  midsummer  in  a 
warm  climate — the  efTect  heinji  obtained  with  hits  of  cotton  and  glit¬ 
tery  stuff  which  one  laboriously  distributes  over  the  tree.  This  service 
rendered  to  the  caprice  of  old  King  Christmas,  while  performed  liter¬ 
ally  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  is  none  the  less  part  and  jiarcel  of  the 
composite  medley  which  is  Christmas  in  Brazil,  and  constitutes  in 
itself  a  gladsome  task  to  he  jierformed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Years  ago  there  was  a  mild  movement  on  foot  to  dethrone  this  super¬ 
imposed  Avintry  personage  and  have  his  role  taken  over  by  an  Indian 
to  he  known  as  Vovo  Indio  ((irandpa])a  Indian),  hut  old  Santa  merely 
chuckled,  knowing  full  well  that  the  idea  would  not  take  root  and  that 
his  place  was  secure. 

The  traditional  chimney,  however,  had  to  he  dropped,  there  being 
practically  no  homes  eipiiiiped  with  such  things.  So  it  enters  not  at  all 
into  the  Christmas  experience  of  Brazilian  youngsters  who,  if  they  stay 
u])  on  Christmas  Eve,  do  so  with  a  view  to  taking  part  in  the  festivities 
and  supper  with  their  elders  and  perchance  accompanying  them  to 
midnight  mass,  and  not  to  spy  on  Santa’s  doings. 

In  greeting  cards  there  is  not  so  much  emphasis  placed  on  Christmas 
as  among  Anglo-Saxons.  Those  sent  before  Christmas  usually  include 
in  their  good  wishes  New  Year’s  Day  and  a  great  many  of  them  King’s 
Day  as  well.  A  vast  luimher  of  New  Year’s  cards  are  sent  after 
Christmas  and  continue  to  he  received  right  on  up  to  January  lo, 
and  this  in  their  own  right  without  any  im])lication  of  making  up  for 
omissi<*ns  at  Christmas. 

However,  the  usual  greeting  is  that  which  corresjxmds  to  the  whole 
Christmas  season,  and  so  to  you,  dear  reader,  “Boas  PYstas  e  Feliz 
Anno  Novo!’’ 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE 
IN  1935 


By  MATILDA  PHILLIPS 

Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

In  iMlvuiiceof  puhliciition  in  the  (Jeiu'ral  Survey  of  Latin  Aiuericiin 
Koreijrn  Trade,  a  report  prepared  annually  by  the  statistical  division 
of  the  Pan  American  L^nion,  a  table  is  ^iven  below  in  which  are 
shown,  for  the  years  1934  and  1935,  the  gross  values  of  the  imports 
and  exports  and  the  trade  balances  of  tbe  various  Republics  of  Latin 
America  in  national  currencies. 


Im porta,  exports,  and  trade  balances 

IViilues  in  thousands  of  the  monetary  units,  i.  e..  IHM)  omifledi 


Country 

!  Monetary  unit 

1931 

,Q.,.  \  Surplus  of  eximrts 

;  (4-)  or  imports  (-) 

'  lmi)orts 

Exix)rts 

Imiiorts 

Exports  1934 

1935 

Arcentina 

Paper  peso _ 

1, 438, 434 

1. 121. 449 

1,569,349  1+413,484 

+447, 900 

Holivia-.-- 

Itoliviano . 

72,631 

12ti,994 

70. 893 

148,656  1  +.54,373 

+77,  763 

Brar.il _ 

Milreis,  najier  . 

2.  .')02,  7S.5 

3,  459, 006 

3, 8,55. 921 

4,194,008  1+956,221 

+248,087 

Chile . 

Peso . 

241,713 

469,  832 

394, 661 

473,078  '+228,119 

+  169,417 

Colombia _ 

1 . do _ 

S7, 559 

1,52,405 

106. 8.54 

142,788  1  +04,846 

+3.5,  934 

Costa  Rica .  . 

1  Colon . 

:17.  (K»2 

36. 959 

47, 370 

49.  (MM)  -103 

+  1,636 

73,418 

107, 746 

9.5,  465 

128,017  +34,328 

+32, 552 

Dominican  Republic 

'  Dollar _ 

i  in,  574 

12.895 

9,  790 

1.5, 487  '  +2, 321 

+.5, 697 

Kcuador . .  . 

v'^upre . 

62. 697 

108, 46;i 

97,0t)4 

11.3,498  +4,5,766 

+  16,404 

K1  Salvador . 

Colon. . - 

21),  475 

24, 949 

21,613 

22. 884  '  +3.  .574 

+  1.271 

Ouatemala . 

Quetzal . 

10,091 

14,808 

11,989 

12.471  +4,717 

+482 

Haiti . - . 

1  (lourde 

45, 6S5 

51,  .546 

41,162 

35, 629  +.5, 861 

-5,  ,533 

Honduras . 

1  Dollar..  .. 

H.  3!'.2 

12, 400 

9,  .586 

10.  .508  i  +4,018 

+922 

Mexico . 

I  Peso . 

333, 942 

643,  741 

406, 135 

7.50, '294  +309,799 

+344,  1.59 

Xicarapua . 

j  Cordoba . 

4, 610 

,5,  2:«) 

5,073 

5,958  ;  +620 

+585 

Panama _ _ 

j  Balboa.  .. . 

13, 44S 

4,017 

15, 945 

5,555  -9,431 

-10,390 

1  11,341 

12,378 

(‘) 

(')  +1,037 

Peru..  . 

;  Sol . 

.j  171,253 

395, 094 

181,066 

308,923  +13.3,841 

+  127,8.57 

UruRuav  _ 

Peso . 

.1  62.712 

69.  773 

.59, 960 

9.5,357  +7,060 

+3.5, 397 

Venezuela _ 

1  Bolivar 

159.  RHf> 

671.913 

22.5,  194 

711,730  '+512.2.57 

+486,  .S3() 

I  Unavailable. 
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A  TRIP  THROUGH  ECUADOR^ 

By  JACK  B.  FAHY 

(Part  11 «) 

P K’HIXCIIA  is  a  hoarded  j;iant  of  a  mountain  that  sits  in  eternal 
guard  over  its  Andean  domain.  Its  bright  green  rohes  sweep  down 
from  the  heights,  level  off  in  a  hroad  lap,  surmount  the  knees,  and 
then  fall  away  shar])ly  to  the  plains  helow.  It  is  in  Piehinelia’s  lap 
that  Quito  was  established  as  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Shiri  empire. 
The  stoical  old  mountain  has  seen  a  few  scattered  tribes  of  savages 
formed  into  a  ])owerfid  federation  by  a  race  of  stronger  men  who 
toiled  their  way  uj)  from  the  Pacilic  coast  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century;  it  has  seen  that  empire  slowly  crushed  by  the  Incan  invaders 
from  the  south;  it  has  seen  the  Incas,  in  their  turn,  subjugated  by 
the  strategy  of  a  hand  of  Spaniards;  and  lastly  it  has  seen  the  birth 
and  dcvelo])ment  of  an  inde])endent  re])uhlic. 

Stee])ed  in  1,500  years  of  tradition,  Quito  is  easily  the  dean  of 
South  American  cai)itals.  But  Quito  does  not  cling  to  her  traditions; 
the  air  of  alertness  and  progress  belies  her  old  age.  The  memory  of 
musty  ])ages  of  history  grows  dim  in  the  confusion  of  bright  new  auto¬ 
mobiles,  new  theaters,  and  new  cocktail  bars.  That  spirit  of  anthi- 
uity  can  only  he  reca])tured  in  Quito’s  famous  churches  and  convents. 
To  describe  the  charm  of  Quito’s  streets  and  old  buildings  would  he 
giving  only  half  the  picture;  it  is  the  hospitality  and  un])retentious 
friendliness  that  make  the  city  so  attractive.  From  the  policeman 
who  quietly  admonishes,  ''Culdado" ,  as  you  cross  the  street  to  the 
(lovernment  odicials  who  graciously  uidock  the  doors  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  casual  visitor,  the  Kcuadoreans  demonstrate  that  theirs 
is  a  country  where  the  stranger  is  accepted  for  what  he  is — neither 
fawned  nor  frowned  upon. 

Just  as  (Juayaquil  is  the  gateway  to  Ecuador  so  Quito  is  the  huh 
about  which  the  life  of  the  country  revolves.  The  hroad,  fertile  acres 
of  the  Sierra  send  their  products  to  the  city  where  they  are  sold  or 
processed  for  redistribution.  The  roads  for  miles  aroimd  are  choked 
with  Indians  in  bright  ponchos  hearing  their  loads  on  their  hacks  or 
urging  onward  their  heavily  laden  burros  and  llamas,  with  tnicks 
that  turn  u])  clouds  of  dust  as  if  in  disdain  of  the  older  means  of 
transportation,  while  nearl)y  a  freight  train  <-huffs  along  in  its  own 

*  Kniin  "The  West  Coast  I.^-ailer  ’,  l.iiiia.  I’eru,  Auk.  11  aiul  .S«‘|il.  1,  iu:i(i. 

*  Part  I  apiiearcd  in  the  Kuu.eti.s  for  Voveml»er. 
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l,(H>kinK  down  on  rin^n  Indeiiendencio,  the  Catliedrid  tower  stands  in  brilliant  relief  aiiainst  the  irreen 
slo|>e  of  Mt.  I’iehineha  in  the  baekgroiiml.  To  the  right  is  a  earner  of  the  tlovernnient  Palaee. 


sedaito  way.  Ai)])r<)acliin<r  Quito  from  tlio  south  the  I^inecillo  looms 
tij)  like  a  misplaeed  mountain  peak.  Ifeyond,  the  city  spreads  out  in 
an  undulatin<r  eheekered  (piilt  broken  only  by  tlie  multitudinous 
domes  of  ehurehes.  Here  the  streets  dip  down  to  meet  the  rou<rh 
(fuehradas  or,  failinjr  in  that,  span  them  with  stone  viaduets. 

The  houses  within  the  eity  are  nearly  all  made  of  brick  or  stone, 
l)lastered,  tind  ])ainted  white.  The  low-pitched  roofs  are  of  red  tile 
and  by  the  amount  of  "reen  moss  that  clin<rs  to  them  one  can  almost 
calculate  their  ajje.  As  in  most  other  Latin  countries  the  fayade  of 
the  averajie  Quito  house  ^ives  no  hint  of  what  it  may  he  like  within; 
one  has  to  enter  and  see  the  ])atio  to  he  able  to  judfie  whether  the 
occupants  are  rich  or  jfoor.  Since  South  Americans  have  not  accpiired 
the  American  habit  of  movin<r  frcfpiently  their  homes  often  contain  a 
variety  of  colonial  antifpies  such  as  ])rofessional  collectors  dream  of. 

A  curiosity  of  Quito  is  the  fact  that  it  needs  no  museums  for  its  art 
treasures.  Instead  of  heinj;  cram])ed  into  the  confines  of  a  sinjrle 
building,  they  are  to  he  seen  in  every  church  and  (Muivent.  ('olonial 
Quito  ])roduced  a  school  of  jfainters  and  sculptors  whose  work  is  des¬ 
tined  to  become  better  known.  Keli^rious  fijjures  within  the  churches, 
so  often  <rrotes(pie,  have  been  e.xecuted  with  a  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
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line  seldom  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  Amoiifi  these  early  jiaintei-s  Clonvar 
and  Miguel  dr  Santiago  are  the  most  prominent,  while  in  sculpture 
Caspicara’s  work  is  outstanding.  However,  art  in  Ecuador  did  not 
die  with  the  e.xit  of  the  Spanish  viceroys;  today  there  e.xist  both  keen 
interest  and  a  remarkable  amount  of  talent. 

Because  of  the  riches  that  were  so  easily  reaped  during  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Spaniards,  Quito  today  can  boast  of  the  finest  church 
architecture  and  decoration  in  the  Americas.  For  sheer  display  of 
wealth,  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  the  interiors  of  these  churches 
are  overwhelming.  Yet  if  all  the  gold  and  silver  were  stripped  away 
they  would  be  vastly  interesting,  for  th.e  intricate  fret-work  of  the 
vaulted  ceilings  and  the  exquisite  carving  of  the  altars  show  a  crafts¬ 
manship  that  cannot  he  obscured  by  the  dazzle  of  gold  and  silver 
leaf.  Many  of  the  artisans  brought  out  from  Spain  by  the  priests 
were,  curiously  enough,  Mohammedans.  Thus  in  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits,  La  t’ompafna,  sharp  eyes  have  detected  the  Cufic  letters  of 
the  Koran  almost  hidden  in  the  conventional  carvings. 


TUK  JESUIT  rnuKcii,  guiTo. 

Each  church  in  giiitu  is  a  trea.sure  house  of  art.  the  architecture,  sculptures  and  paintings  lieing  of  sur- 
IHissing  lieauty.  On  the  walls  ami  pillars  of  “La  Uompahla’’  may  l>e  observed  geometrical  tracery  of 
Mohamme<lan  origin.  The  carved  altars  covered  with  gold  leaf  and  the  gol<l  tracery  on  a  dark  red 
liackground  make  this  one  of  the  most  magnificent  church  interiors  in  the  world. 
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THE  EUGENIO  ESPEJO  HOSPITAL  I.V  QUITO. 


This  new  hospital,  oiwned  three  years  ago,  exemplifies  the  fact  that  Quito  keeps  abreast  with  rao<Iern 

progress. 

Days  could  be  profitably  employed  visiting  Quito’s  churches  and 
convents.  For  instance,  there  is  San  Francisco.  The  visitor  crosses 
a  huge  hustling  plaza  alive  with  the  hum  of  motor  cars,  of  people 
intent  upon  their  tasks;  citj'  noises  that  denote  a  prosperous,  modern 
metroptilis.  Yet  five  minutes  later  a  hooded  and  sandaled  monk 
ailmits  you  to  the  tran(|uil  coniines  of  the  cloisters  and  you  turn  hack 
whole  centuries  of  time.  The  wonders  of  the  twentieth  century  have 
not  influenced  or  affected  the  lives  of  these  priests  one  iota.  They 
form  an  economically  independent  group  today  as  they  did  three 
hundred  years  ago;  numhered  among  them  are  doctors,  scientists, 
engineers,  and  agriciilturisfs.  Their  fooil  comes  from  their  own 
haciendas  and  they  even  brew  their  own  beer.  Hung  on  the  walls 
surrounding  the  main  patio  are  a  series  of  oil  paintings  depicting  the 
life  of  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  order.  Many  of  these  are  by 
famous  artists  and  form  a  veritable  fortune  in  art  treasures. 

Side  by  side  with  such  venerable  antiquities  there  are  model  cot¬ 
tages  for  workingmen,  a  municipal  power  plant  in  construction, 
modern  hospitals,  and  a  fast-growing  siihiirb  of  fine  homes.  And 
not  too  far  away  are  the  warm  springs  of  Machachi  and  Tingo. 

Yo  less  an  authority  than  Ricardo  Palma  records  Simon  Bolivar's 
last  words  as  being,  “The  three  greatest  fiitilitarians  have  been  Jesus 
('hrist,  Don  Quijote,  and  .  .  .  1.”  The  great  Liberator  would  not 
have  thought  his  life  futile  if  today  he  were  to  revisit  Quito  and 
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TIIK  CI.OISTKKKI)  PATIO  OK  SAX  KIIAXCISro. 

Ill  the  iiihlst  Ilf  the  rity's  tiiriiioil,  the  IniiKiiiil  iMitio  of  this  old  ehiireh  |>res<>rves  the  atmosphere  of  the 
seieiileeiith  eetitiiry. 


ohsfM’vp  tlip  troiiipiidous  proL’Toss  tluit  htis  Ihhmi  niiidc  siiicp  those 
words  were  littered  one  hundred  tiiid  six  yetirs  ii<ro. 

North  of  (^iiito  lies  ti  <rr('tit  strip  of  tifriiculturid  country  which 
teriniiintes  sit  the  ( 'oloinhitin  horiler.  Both  riiilrotid  tind  hiohwtiy 
nnike  it  easily  accessihle.  The  rotid  now  pi'rinits  cars  to  make  the 
trip  from  Quito  to  the  frontier  town  t)f  Tulcaii,  from  there  to  Bojia- 
yaii,  iind  ('ali,  tind  thiuice  to  Bo<rota,  thus  connectiiifr  the  capitals 
of  the  two  Kepiihlics.  The  openiipj:  of  this  route  has  sireatly  stimu¬ 
lated  trade,  and  traffic  over  it  becomes  heavier  every  day.  Althou};h 
the  railroad  now  (‘iids  at  tin*  sierra  town  of  Iharra,  IK)  miles  from 
(^uito,  |)lans  arc  well  under  way  to  (*xtcnd  tlu'  lim*  to  the  Bacific 
coast  |)ort  of  ICsmeraldas.  A  Swiss  construction  company,  it  is 
reported,  is  about  to  undertake  not  only  the  hiiildine  of  the  railroad 
hut  also  the  estahlishmeiit  of  an  extiuisivf*  coloni/.ation  plan.  When 
this  project  has  been  (‘om|)ieted  the  capital  of  Kcuador  will  he  two 
full  days  closer  to  Baiiama.  In  addition  it  will  open  a  vast  ik'w 
a  <;ric  u  1 1  ii  ra  1  t  e  rri  t  ory . 

litaivin^  (^uito  at  7.:i0  a.  m.  on  tin*  train  hound  for  Iharra  we  wind 
down  mountain  sides  and  across  deep  j;or<j:es.  Here  and  there  are 
the  substantial  hous(‘s  of  hacicmia  owneis  set  in  eucaly|)tus  proves. 
Between  are  tin*  broad  f(*rtiie  acr(*s  that  for  humireds  of  yi*ars  have 
prodiicial  prosperity  for  (^uito.  Om*  hundnal  iiercent  f  lovernment- 
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owned,  ns  are  all  Ecuadorean  railroads  with  the  exception  of  the 
(iuaya(|uil  and  (^uito  Railway,  the  lharra  line  is  notable  for  the 
excellent  inaintenanee  of  the  rifrht  of  way.  The  inmnnerahle  deep 
cuts  alon;4  the  route  are  so  well  kept  that  it  seems  as  if  they  had 
been  carved  out  of  butter.  Farther  north  the  same  spirit  of  neat¬ 
ness  becomes  a|)parent  in  the  Otavalo  Indians  who,  without  doubt, 
are  the  most  cleanly  tribe  in  South  America. 

The  Otavalo  Indians  lake  a  ‘Treat  deal  of  pride  in  their  pei-sonal 
a|)j)earance.  Their  hats  are  hufje  affairs  made  of  wool  felt  with 
‘Treat  turned-up  brims.  The  color  is  usually  cinnamon  and  when 
it  rains  a  leather  cover  is  sli|)ped  over  the  hat  to  protect  it.  The 
women’s  necks  are  heavy  with  bright  heads.  Both  men  and  women 
wear  while  blouses  heautifidly  embroidered  in  a  style  that  is  re¬ 
markably  similar  to  those  worn  by  Russian  peasants.  The  ponchos 
worn  by  the  men  nearly  all  run  to  rich  shades  of  blue  in  contrast 
to  those  of  most  other  Ecuadorean  Indians  who  seem  to  prefer  reds. 
Should  you  happen  to  walk  out  to  the  shores  of  a  lake  near  Otavalo 
or  lharra  any  morning  at  oiOO  o’clock  you  would  see  some  five 
hundred  Indians  bathing  in  the  chill  waters.  As  a  result  they  are 
extremely  hardy  and  mentally  alert. 

lharra  and  Otavalo  may  he  truly  called  the  “Lake  Refrion  of 
Ecuador”,  for  there  are  ei'rht  most  pieturescpie  lakes,  with,  as  Words¬ 
worth  once  j)ut  it,  “Ixaiuty  horn  of  murmuring  sound.”  At  least 


P()\('UO  VKXDOKS  AT  THE  OTAVAI.O  MARKET. 


The  Otiivald  lnilmn.s,  who  live*  iiIhiiiI  »  Imiulrt'it  miles  north  of  Qiiilu,  are  partial  to  iionehos  of  rich  hliie 
anil  hats  of  cinnamon  <-o|or.  They  are  very  cleanly  ami  bathe  early  in  the  morning  in  the  mountain 
lakes. 
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SAX  PABLO  LAKK. 

The  lieauiy  of  the  lake  region  of  Keuador  makes  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  visitor. 


throe  of  tlieso  lakes  are  easily  visited:  Ya^juareocha,  Mojanda,  and 
San  l^ihlo.  Yajruareoeha  in  the  Quechua  lanjrnage  means  “lake 
of  blood”  and  the  origin  of  the  name  is  supposetlly  based  on  the 
story  that  the  Spaniartls  slaughtered  two  thousand  Indians  and 
threw  their  bodies  into  the  water.  To  witness  a  dawn  or  a  sunset 
upon  one  of  these  lakes,  ringed  by  verdant  mountains  and  bordered 
by  a  few  stately  eucalyptus  trees,  is  a  sight  so  impressive  as  to  justify 
the  entire  trip  to  Keuador. 

In  spite  of  the.  altitude,  much  of  this  northern  section  is  devoted 
to  the  production  of  sugar  cane  from  which  is  manufactured,  among 
other  things,  an  e.xcellent  sugar  cake  locally  called  r(if<iKi(hira  or 
jKinela.  In  the  jiuhlic  market  places  are  to  he  found  surprisingly 
line  (pialitj'  hand  woven  tweeds.  AlpargatoK,  rope  sandals,  are  also 
sold;  they  are  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  cahuya. 

The  return  to  Quito  can  he  varied  by  making  the  trip  by  motorcar. 
By  tliis  time  the  visitor  to  Ecuador  is  ([uite  used  to  siuUlen  changes 
hut  when,  after  traveling  for  hours  tlirough  the  high  valleys,  the  road 
drops  without  warning  into  what  seems  to  he  a  gigantic  crater  it 
becomes  diflicult  to  adjust  oneself  to  the  appearance  of  tropic  scenerj' 
in  the  midst  of  Andean  peaks.  Thus  the  town  of  (Juallahamha 
phenomenally  produces  the  same  fruits  as  the  torrid  coastal  zone. 

In  order  to  return  to  (iuaya<(uil  we  must  retrace,  our  steps  to 
Kiohamha.  From  there,  providing  it  is  the  dr\'  season  (May  to 
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October),  motorcars  make  regular  trips  across  the  mountain  range  to 
(iuaramla  and  then  plunge  down  on  a  narrow  road  that  twists  and 
writhes  like  a  snake  in  the  throes  of  death.  The  grandeur  of  this  wild 
mountain  section  more  than  compensates  for  the  inconveniences  of 
the  road.  Looking  backward  we  get  our  last  view  of  the  seemingly 
impregnable  Andean  heights,  towering  peaks  that  have  watched  a 
dozen  races  of  men  toil  up  and  down  the  slopes,  fighting,  building, 
destroying,  and  finally  merging  into  a  homogeneous  grouj)  bent  upon 
utilizing  the  natural  resources  of  the  countiy. 

U^aving  the  mountains  behind  we  enter  the  hot  lowlands.  Here 
man’s  struggle  changes  into  an  eternal  battle  against  vegetation  so 
j)rolific  that  with  a  year  of  neglect  the  jungle  can  reclaim  the  land 
that  was  so  laboriously  cleared.  The  people  make  the  innumerable 
streams  their  highways. 

And  so  we  arrive  at  Babahoyo,  the  principal  port  of  inland  river 
traffic.  The  waterfront  is  a  jumble  of  boats  of  eveiy  type  and  size. 
From  Babahoyo  waterways  stretch  out  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 
From  a  barge  comes  the  warm  pungent  smell  of  a  thousand  sacks  of 
cacao.  F'arther  on  a  gang  of  men,  each  carrying  a  huge  wooden  heam 


AN  ANDKAN  SHKP 
IIEKU  BOV 


A  |>ictures(jue  sight  is  the 
Imlian  shepherd  with  his 
fltK-k  silhouetted  against 
the  twilight  sky  in  the 
highlands. 
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with  ease,  are  loading  a  boat  with  })alsa,  the  lijihtest  wood  in  the 
world  until  it  reaches  the  afje  of  seven  years,  when  it  begins  to  turn 
hanl  and  heavy.  Produce,  such  as  rice,  colfee,  sujiar,  cotton,  rubber, 
corn,  and  tobacco,  is  piled  hifjh  on  the  landiiif^s  waitin*;  to  begin  its 
journey,  which  may  he  half  way  round  the  worhl. 

Reluctantly  we  hoard  a  river  steamer  for  the  trip  hack  to  (Juayaquil. 
Thus  we  complete  a  trip  of  over  a  thousand  miles  through  a  countiy* 
so  varied  in  to])ogra])hy,  so  awe-ins])iring,  and  so  comjdetely  natural 
that  it  would  he  diflicult  to  find  its  etpial  anywhere  else. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  ECUADOR 
EOR  1935 


By  MATILDA  PHILLIPS 

Chief,  Statistical  Dit  ision,  Pan  American  Union 

E(’rAl)()KKAN  total  foreijin  trade  in  1935  amounted  in  value 
to  2 10, 592, 000  sucres  as  compared  with  171,1()0,000  sucres  in  1934, 
an  increase  of  23  percent.  Imports  totaled  97,094,000  sucres,  or  54.8 
percent  more  than  in  the  preceding:  year,  while  exports,  valued  at 
113,498,000  sucres,  were  4.0  percent  fjreater. 

Tratlv  irilli  priitcipnl  countries 


[Viiliies  in  tlioiisamls  of  siic-res.  i.  e..  (Km  oinitltHt] 


Country  of  oriitin  or  destination 

liniHirts 

Perient  of 
total  imiHirts 

KxiKirts 

Percent  of 
total  exiKirts 

I9:t4  ' 

1935 

114;14  ‘ 

lysft 

1934 

ms 

1934  193.5 

Cnited  States . . . 

21,1.54 

20,  140 

:«.7 

•20.9 

40.717 

S2,  h7:i 

44.9  ;  44>.0 

Japan. . . . . . 

:  o.7:«i 

13.9 

17.0 

4)22 

.5. 401 

.0  ;  4.  H 

(lertnany . . .  ..  . . 

7.1W4 

13,000 

11.3 

14.  1 

0. 144114 

IK  lOl 

4  9  S 

Cniteil  Kinitdom . . 

HJNIl 

12  300 

12.7 

4.  440 

0.,520 

..  1  7.  5 

France . .  . .  . 

2. 3o;i 

3.  401 

3.0 

3.5 

21.  117 

S.  020 

19.  5  7.  1 

Chile .  . 

•2,073 

2, 0.52 

3.3 

2. 14 

2.  470 

3,  40.5 

•2.  3  3.  1 

Italy. . 

1,773 

2.  im 

2.0 

2  7 

3, 0!)7 

1. 003 

2  S  1.0 

Crechoslovakia . .  . 

K£.\ 

2,  17t» 

1.3 

2.  2 

1 

4) 

(>)  (') 

ItelKium . . . 

772 

•2.  101 

•2.2 

•2. 334 

K140S 

•2.2  1.7 

Spain . . . .  . 

1. 125 

\.m) 

IS 

1.0 

3.904 

2.419 

3.  7  2.  1 

Peru . . 

i.4h:i 

\,  iMh') 

2.  4 

1.4 

2  -203 

7  HIS 

2.0  1  4».9 

.Aritentina . . 

3.53 

t.  174 

.0 

1.2 

14714 

2,  11414 

.9  i  1.9 

('anada... . -  _ 

77r. 

l.oto 

1.  2 

1.  1 

41 

27 

(■)  1  (■) 

Ilritish  India . . 

1,017 

1.4 

1.0 

....  1. . 

Sweilen . . 

7;i4 

14  Hi 

1.2 

.14 

14il4 

2H:t 

.11  .2 

Switrerland _ 

4r»s 

(•i45 

.  7 

1 

5 

(')  1  (') 

Netherlands .  . 

5A1 

010 

.0 

.0 

3,3.51 

1.451 

3.1  1  1.3 

Colombia . 

HS 

\'S.\ 

.1 

.  1 

X  2:i4» 

1.14S2 

3.0  ;  1.7 

Other  countries  . 

3.  430 

4.<4K7 

!  5.S 

4. 0 

,  4.7IS 

4. 4H.42 

4.  4  ,  3.  7 

Total . 

02,  097 

97, 094 

100.0 

HNt.O 

lOS.  44U 

ii;i.49o 

HMl.O  KMKU 

I  l^ess  Itiiin  one-tenth  of  1  |>eri'ent. 


Value  of  imports  hj/  tariff  classes  for  the  pears  19.-i4  nnd  tUdo 

(Values  in  thoiisan<ls  of  sucres,  i.  e.,  (KM)  oniitted] 


Class  ItWt  tail.') 


I.  I.ive  animals,  foodsttilTs,  wines,  liquors,  tobacco,  etc _ _ S.tilH  ^..^IS 

II.  .Mineral  oils  and  their  derivatives,  iticliidini:  luhricants,  tar,  and  asphalt;  stone, 

c<Hil,  coke,  etc . . . . . .  3. (Mil  ,  3,700 

III.  Pottery,  earthenware,  chinaw'ure,  |>orcelain,  etc . .  tit.S  tlTV) 

IV.  Olass  and  i!la.s.sware . . .  . . .  . . .  4iKi  1,4S| 

V.  I’iKinents,  paints,  varnishes,  iiik.s,  iierfiitnery,  drills  an<l  chemicals _ _ I  ti.lKiS  S,3;MI 

VI.  Metals  and  manufactures  thereof:  jewelry,  silver  and  (told  plate,  etc . .  S,2S7  ,  l.S.6,V> 

VII.  .Machinery  and  apiiaratiLs,  iticliidiiiL’ electrical . '  ti,301  11,035 

Vin.  Vehicles,  railway  .stock,  vessels,  tractors,  etc.  - . .  3.291’  7,(>45 

l.\.  Wood  and  its  inanufactures,  includiiiK  straw,  cane,  cork,  etc.. . . .  ,  401  i  730 

X.  I’aiier,  cardhiHird,  and  manufactures .  '  2.020:  3,  .579 

XI.  Cotton  and  cotton  ttooils,  includitiR  kinhIs  mi\e<l  with  other  materials .  11,700!  18,413 

XII.  I.inen,  hemp,  jute,  and  other  veitetahle  tillers  and  manufactures . I  1.42.5  '  1,790 

XIII.  Wool,  hair,  etc.,  and  manufactures . ‘ _  2.407  1  4,032 

.\IV.  Silk,  real  and  artificial,  and  manufactures . .1  2.051  '  3.301 

XV.  Hides,  skins,  and  feathers,  and  manufactures .  005  I  l,  121 

XVI.  .MiscellaneotLs  articles . .  3.790  1  4,062 

XVII.  .Articles  im|K>rte<l  free  of  duty,  such  as  samples,  haitpifte,  reimiiort.s,  etc _  I5I  133 

Total .  ^015  097  I  97^^ 
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h'jrportu  by  principal  coininoditirx 

[Values  in  thousands  of  sucres,  i.  e.,  onn  oniilledi 


CoinnKxiity 


('acao . . 

Cyanide  pret’ipitales _ 

Crude  iietroleum .  . 

Coffee  -  . 

(Jolii  l>ars 
Kice 

Ivory  nuts 
Cattle  . 

Kananas 

Kublier 

Hides  and  skins  and  manufactures 
Sugar 

Kapok  .  ..  . 

Fresh  fruits. 

Cereals  not  s|iecitied _ 

Cotton  anil  woolen  textiles 

.straw  hats . 

Liimlier  in  the  rough... 

Flour. . . 

Cheese,  tiutter.  and  lard 
Miscellaneous  . 


Total 
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PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Accesxiom. — The  I'nitod  States  l)e])artment  of  State  has  recently 
inihlished  its  Papers  relating  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States, 
1021.  Tlie  two  volumes  covering  this  year  contain  correspondence 
and  other  papers  concerning  American  international  relations,  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  not  previously  been  published.  Some 
topics  of  Pan  American  interest  on  which  paj)ers  are  found  in  these 
volumes  are;  The  Federation  of  the  Central  American  Republics; 
boundary  dispiites  between  (\)sta  Rica  and  Panama,  the  Dominican 
Re])uhlic  and  Haiti,  (iuatemaia  and  Honduras,  and  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua;  the  Tacna-Arica  question;  several  financial  ([uestions  in 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Kcuador,  El  Salvador,  and  Haiti; 
and  the  recognition  of  the  government  of  Ceneral  t)bregdn  in  Mexico. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  has  deposited  in  the  Pan 
American  I'nion  Lihrar\'  a  compilation  entitled  Pan  American  itnmi- 
gration-control  law,  103(1,  which  was  comi)iled  in  the  Institution’s 
Eugenics  Record  Oflice  at  Cold  S|)ring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harry  H.  Laughlin.  The  compila¬ 
tion  contains  typed,  printed  or  j)hotostat  copies  of  laws,  treaties,  ami 
constitutional  articles  in  force  which  concern  immigration  ami  emigra¬ 
tion  in  every  aspect.  Arrangement  is  made  alphabetically  by  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  pages  of  the  (>3  volumes  are  placed  in  loose-leaf  binders, 
so  that  future,  revisions  and  additions  may  he  made.  The  compila¬ 
tion  covers  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Lihrarx'  has  just  received  the  first  volume,  and  the  prospectus 
of  the  other  volumes,  of  the  complete  works  of  Benjaimn  Vicuna 
Mackenna,  puhlisheil  by  the  I'nivei’sity  of  Chile.  The  prospectus 
states;  “The  works  of  V’icuha  Mackenna  constitute  the  most  com¬ 
plete  H'pertory  of  Chilean  history  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
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iin])<)rtant  of  Anioricaii  history.  In  them  are  analyzed,  in  relation  to 
the  whole  of  America,  history',  freofiraphy,  political  and  economic 
sciences,  folklore,  i)olitical  life,  the  nineteenth  century  in  all  its  aspects, 
international  conllicts,  revolutionary  movements,  general  evolution, 
etc.  .  .  .  The  edition  .  .  .  will  he  illustrated  with  portraits,  maps 
and  enfiraviiifTs  and  will  contain  numerous  notes,  hihliofiraphic  studies, 
and  explanatory'  essays  by  the  compilers.”  It  is  expected  that  the 
complete  edition  of  this  prolific  nineteenth-<‘entury  writer’s  works  will 
rerpiire  more  than  fifty  volumes.  The  set  will  he  welcomed  hy'  many 
libraries  and  other  institutions,  inasmuch  as  previous  editions  of  some 
of  the  books  are  comjrletely  exhausted. 

The  list  below  includes  other  volumes  of  interest: 

Meinorla  |de  la)  .luiita  rcKuladora  de  vinos  .  .  .  corrcspondicnte  al  ano  193.5. 
Hueno.s  ,\irc.s,  Tallcros  8.  .\.  Casa  .lacobo  IVuscr,  ltda.,  193().  4SH  p.  tai)los, 
dianrs.  2C»'4  ein.  (Tl»c  Wine  Itcgnlaling  Board  of  Argentina  was  created  by 
law  no.  12137,  of  December  24,  1934.  This  first  report  covers  the  year  February 
193.5  to  .January  1939.  A  brief  note  in  tlie  Hci.i.ktin  for  June  193.5  says:  “The 
Ixjard  is  empowered  t<»  adopt  tlie  measures  it  deems  advisable  to  prevent  the 
national  production  of  wine  from  exceeding  the  normal  re(|uirements  oi  the 
impulation.”  The  report,  with  its  numerous  aimexes,  shows  the  economic  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  wine  industry  in  Argentina.! 

Doras  de  Santos,  suas  origens,  lutas  e  rc'alizac(5cs  [porl  Helio  Lobo.  Itio  dc 
Janeiro,  Typ.  clo  Jornal  do  commcTcio,  1939.  4  j).  1.,  [a)  69.5  p.,  1  1.  plate's 

(1  fold.),  fold.  tab.  2t\]i  cm.  fUc'lio  Ijobo  is  well-known  throughout  the  .Acueri- 
can  contiiicnt,  since  he  has  scTved  in  diplomatic  posts  in  sevc'ral  countries, 
represented  his  country  as  delegate  at  numerous  conferences,  both  Pan  .American 
and  world-wide,  and  written  books  and  articles  about  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  studies  on  neutrality  and  other  international  cpiestions. 
The  .'saiitos  dock  (|U('stion  is  completely  discussed  here,  from  the  early  nineteenth- 
century  attempts  to  enc-ouragc'  port  works  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  through  the 
establishment  of  the  company  for  the  .Santos  port  in  the  first  \ears  of  the  Kepublic 
and  its  development  in  the  first  cpiarter  of  this  century,  to  the  growth  of  .Santos 
into  the  world’s  greatest  coffee  porf.l 

Villa  c  ohra  do  liardo  dc  M acah aUas  [por]  I.saias  .Alves.  Rio  (de  Janeiro)  Renafo 
.Americano,  1939.  222  p.  ])1.  (port.)  IS  cm.  (F.di(,‘<H's  “Infancia  e  juven- 

tude”.)  (Professor  .Alves  is  the  author  of  several  werks  on  education.  His  latc'st 
is  a  biography  of  one  of  Brazil's  educators,  .Abilio  C'ezar  Borgc's.  Baron  de  Maca- 
hid>as  (1S24  91),  who,  during  the  second  half  of  the  past  century,  did  much  as 
an  administrator  and  a  profes.sor  to  improve  educational  methods.  The  biog¬ 
raphy  includes  a  critical  bibliography  of  the  works  of  Baron  de  Macahubas.] 

DAijinas  de  mi  diario  slnrante  Ires  ados  de  viaje,  lSd3-54-do  (por  Benjamin] 
A’icuna  Mackenna.  (.Santiago  <le  Chile,  Direccion  general  de  prisiones — Imp. 
193f)l  t.  1:  .52S  p.,  1  1.  pi.  (port.),  fold.  map.  29  cm.  (Ilalf-lille:  Obras  com- 
pletas  de  Benjamin  Vicuna  Mackenna,  ])ublicada.s  por  la  Universidad  de  Chile. 
A’olumen  primero.) 

I}e  las  inmigrariones  eu  los  liaises  sud-ameriranos.  .  .  .  (porl  Huml)erto  Torres 
Moya.  .Santiago  de  Chile,  Direccion  general  de  prisiones — Imp.,  19:J9.  194  p. 

■Jtl  p.  (This  study,  written  as  a  thesis  in  the  .school  of  juridi«-al  and  social  sciences 
<»f  the  University  of  Chile,  gives  a  survey  of  immigration  problems.  Several 
brief  statistical  tables  supplement  the  work.] 
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Discurson  //  coiiJerencioK  (de]  Ernesto  Martin  .  .  .  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
Iinprcnta  Clutenbern,  19J().  22(>  p.,  1  1.  21  cm.  (Ediciones  del  Repertorio 

Americano.)  (This  volume  contains  the  text  of  some  addres.ses  made  by  Sciior 
.Martin,  from  ISPS  to  19:10,  many  of  them  in  the  as.semblie.®  of  the  Atcnco  de  Costa 
Rica.  The  addre.s.ses  include  brief  biographies,  eulogies,  and  speeches  on  public 
(pie.stions.  few  of  the  outstaiuliug  titles  are:  Presidencia  de  la  Itepiihlicn  (in 
which  the  author  discusses  the  position  of  President  in  various  Republics);  La 
labor  del  ftacifintho  y  la  Corte  de  jaxlicia  ccntroamericaua  (a  plea  for  peace,  and 
e\am|)les  of  how  arbitration  can  replace  war,  as  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Central  American  (^ourt  of  Justice,  of  which  Senior  Martin  was  a  member);  and 
El  iHitriinonio  de  uue.dra  America  (in  which  he  exi>lains  how  the  “soul  of  the  race’’ 
was  formed  by  the  admixture  of  Indian  and  Spaniard).] 

La  mahosa,  novela  de  las  revoluciones  [por]  Juan  Bosch.  Santiago,  Republica 
Dominicana,  Editorial  “El  Diario"  (19:11)].  20.')  p.  19}/^  cm.  (Juan  Bosch  has 

written  a  collection  of  short  stories  (“Camino  real’’)  and  a  historico-legendary 
work  (“Indios”).  This  new  novel  is  a  story,  with  a  sociological  viewpoint,  about 
the  Dominican  Republic.] 

(luia  de  laa  ruina.s  de  Quiriyad,  por  Sylvanus  Ci.  Morley.  'rraduccibn  es])anola 
por  .Adrian  Recinos.  [Washington]  Publicada  i)or  la  Institucion  Carnegie  de 
Washington,  19:10.  viii,  [ii],  22S  j).  illus.,  ma])s,  diagrs.  213^  cm.  [The 
English  eelition  of  thi.s  work  was  published  last  year,  and  listed  in  the  Bi  lleti.n 
for  March  19:i0.  The  present  translation  by  Dr.  .Adrian  Recinos,  Minister  of 
Ciuatemala  to  the  Enited  States,  of  Dr.  Morley’s  admirable  work  will  give 
Spanish-speaking  readers  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  extensive  Maya 
ruins  of  (^uirigud,  which  fluatemala  has  set  aside  as  a  national  reservation.] 

Haiti  a)id  her  prohleinn;  four  lectures,  by  Dantes  Bcllegarde  .  .  .  delivered  in 
the  Eniversity  of  Puerto  Hico  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ibero  .American  Institute 
of  the  Eniversity,  .April,  1930.  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R.,  Published  by  the  Eniversity 
|19:i()].  p.  ])1.  (port.)  23  cm.  (The  I’niversity  of  Puerto  Rico  bulletin. 
.'Series  A  ll,  No.  1.  .September  19:10.)  [“Dantes  Bellegarde  is  one  of  Haiti’s 
outstanding  intellectuals,  distinguished  for  his  brilliant  achievements  in  diplomacy, 
letters,  and  teaching”,  .says  the  introduction  to  this  publication.  His  diplomatic 
career  included  .service  as  Minister  of  Haiti  in  the  Enited  States  from  1931  to 
1933.  He  also  repre.sented  his  country  at  .several  -Assemblies  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  ftuir  lectures  are  entitled  Haiti  and  its  people  (a  general  view  of  the 
republic).  The  population  and  the  economic  life  of  Haiti  (in  two  parts),  and  Haiti 
and  international  cooperation.] 

.Mexico:  a  revolution  by  education,  by  (leorge  I.  Sdnehez.  Foreword  by  Rafael 
Uamire/..  New  A’ork,  The  A’iking  ])ress,  1930.  xv,  211  j).  jilates,  tables. 
22  cm.  ((Jeorge  1.  Silnche/.  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  Mexic*).  He  has  had 
12  years’  profe.ssional  experience  in  education  in  that  State.  For  this  study  of 
the  educational  movement  in  Mexico,  made  under  a  grant  from  the  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  Fund,  he  spent  half  a  year  in  that  country,  in  addition  to  other  briefer  visits 
he  had  made.  He  givi's  to  thi*  reader  first  a  sociological  background  for  the 
educational  system,  then  a  section  on  colonial  schools,  and  lastly  a  full  view  of 
the  present  school  movement,  the  jiriine  motto  of  which  is  “Eflucar  es  rediniir”— 
“To  educate  is  to  redeem.”] 

La  casa  del  pueblo;  un  relato  acerca  de  las  escuelas  nuevas  de  accion  de  Mexico, 
l)or  Katherine  M.  Cook.  .  .  .  Traduccidn  del  Prof.  Rafael  Ramirez.  .  .  . 
Mexico,  1930.  l.‘)7  p.  23  cm.  (This  work,  like  the  one  mentioned  just  above, 
is  the  result  of  a  period  of  study  among  schools  in  Mexico.  Mrs.  Cook,  a  s|H*cial- 
ist  in  rural  education,  and  the  i)n‘sent  chief  of  the  Division  of  s|M‘cial  problems 
in  education  of  the  Enited  States  Office  of  Education,  i)resents,  however,  a  view 
only  of  the  rural  schools.  I’rof.  Ramirez,  who  wrote  the  excellent  foreword  to 
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Dr.  Sdnelu'z’  lMM)k,  says  iti  the  foreword  to  this  work,  whicli  lie  translated,  that 
he  feels  that  a  translation  would  he  of  much  interest  to  Mexican  readers.] 

Lok  origeneit  nmericanos,  ])or  Pahlo  Martinez  del  Kio  .  .  .  Mexico,  Porriia 
herinanos,  llklO.  xiii,  277  ji.  inajis,  diaf(rs.  2:}  cm.  |The  ever-absorbing 
((uestioii  of  the  colonization  of  .\nierica  before  Columbus  receives  in  this  work  by 
Prof.  Martinez  del  Rio,  a  teacher  of  ancient  and  medieval  history,  thorough 
consideration.  He  discusses  paleograiihy,  the  ancient  races  of  which  traces  have 
biH'ii  found  in  both  continents,  Behring  strait  as  a  means  of  entrance  to  this 
continent,  the  significance  of  the  physiological  characteristics  of  the  Indians,  the 
])ossibility  that  Polynesians  came  to  .\meriea,  and  the  relation  of  Ks(|uimos  to 
.\sians  and  to  .\mericans.  He  includes  a  long  bibliograjiliy  and  numerous  notes.] 
liegioncK  erondmico  agricolas  de  la  Repuhlica  mexicaua  (memorias  de.scrip- 
tivas).  .  .  [publicacidn  de  la]  Oficina  de  geografia  economica  rural.  Tacubaya, 
D.  F.,  Talleres  de  la  Oficina  de  publicaciones  y  jiropaganda,  19:16.  .3  p.  1.,  [iii]-v 

p.,  2  1.,  ,S()2,  12]  p.  tables,  maps  (jiart.  fold.),  diagrs.  :i()  cm.  (This  long, 
detailed  report  by  the  Office  of  rural-economic  geography,  a  branch  of  the  Mexican 
Bureau  of  rural  economy,  contains  all  manner  of  economic  and  agricultural  data 
on  the  several  regions  of  the  country — the  North,  the  North  Pacific,  the  South 
Pacific,  the  (lulf,  and  the  Central  zones.] 

Libras  de  Cabildos  de  Lima.  .  .  [Publicacidn  del]  Concejo  i)rovincial  de  Lima 
(en  el]  IV  centenario  de  la  fundacidn  de  la  ciudad.  Descifrados  y  anotados  jmr 
Bertram  T.  Lee.  Lima,  Imjjresores:  Sanmartf  y  cfa.,  s.  a.  Torres  Aguirre,  19:i5. 
2  V.  fronts,  (ports.).  30^  Contents. — t.  VI.  Libro  Sexto.  .\nos  1 .362 - 1  .*>68. 

Si'gunda  parte. — t.  VIL  Libro  S('‘i)timo.  .\nos  1.370-74.  (The  receipt  of  the 
first  five  volumes  of  these  copies  of  original  dtwuments  was  mentioned  in  the 
Billetin  for  .January  19.36.  This  volume  continues  the  plan  of  Mr.  Ix'e  to 
deci])her  the  documents  for  the  whole  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  In  a  brief  in¬ 
troductory  statement  to  the  Seventh  Book  Mr.  I^ee  .says  that  the  proewdings 
l)etween  the  years  1.368  and  1.370  are  lacking.] 

Acta  final  del  .Septimo  congreso  cienti'fico  americano.  [Publicacidn  de  la] 
S«!cretan'a  de  relaciones  extcriorcs.  Mexict),  Imprenta  tie  la  Secrctaria  de 
relaciones  exteriores,  19:j().  92  )>.  24  cm.  [This  is  the  Si)anish  text  of  the 

Final  .Vet  of  the  Seventh  .\merican  .Scientific  ('ongress,  held  in  Mexico  City  in 
September  193.3.  In  addition  to  the  Final  .Vet,  this  voluiiu'  includes  a  li.st  of 
members  and  of  pajH'rs  presenttHl.] 

Ibipcrs  relating  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  I  'nitol  States,  IDdI  [publication  of] 
the  Department  of  State  . .  .  Washington.  I'.  .S.  Covt.  print,  off.,  19:it>.  2  v.  23'2 

cm.  [Its  Publication[s]  nos.  89.3  and  894.] 

Pan  American  immigration-control  law,  I'J.iH  .  .  .  [Publication  of  the]  Carnegie 
institution  of  Washington,  Fugenics  record  office.  [Cold  Harbor,  L.  L,  Fugenics 
record  office,  19:iG.]  t»3  v.  29  cm. 

Histories  and  historians  of  llisiianic  America;  a  bibliographical  essay,  by  .\. 
Curtis  Wilgus  .  .  .  Washington,  1).  C.,  The  Inter- .\merican  bibliogru])hical  aiul 
library  a.s.siM-iation,  1936.  xiii,  113  p.  23  cm.  Ulnlf-title:  Inter-.Vmcrican 
bibliographical  anti  library  a.ssociation  publications.  Scries  I,  volume  2.)  [Dr. 
Wilgus  is  known  to  Bl'i.i.etin  readers  for  his  .series  of  historical  articles  during 
the  p.'ist  six  ye^irs,  to  historians  and  e<lucators  for  his  previous  publications  and 
his  work  in  the  development  of  the  Center  of  Inter-.\merican  Studies  at  the 
(leorge  Washington  I'niversity  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  its  series  of  summer 
seminars,  and  to  bibliographers  for  his  numerous  biblit)graphies  a»id  for  his 
activities  in  the  Inter-.\mcrican  bibliographical  and  library  as.sociation,  of  which 
he  is  now  President.  The  work  herewith  “attempts  ...  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  leading  writers  and  to  some  of  the  outstanding  references  which  deal  with 
Hispanic  American  history.”] 
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New  iiiajruzines  and  those  reeeived  for  the  first  time  are  listetl 
helow: 

Compaq;  iirqueoloRi'a,  Jirt|iiitectiira,  artcs  decorativas,  biblio^rafia,  cine,  dilnijo, 
(^senltura,  cscenotecnica,  fotografia,  grabados,  nuisica,  umsiM)grafi'a,  fotografia, 
radio,  url)anismo.  Buenos  Aires,  n"  1,  agosto,  1930.  Iti  p.  illiis.  18  x  25H 
cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  TiConardo  Estarico.  .Vddress:  ('asilla  do  correos  1488, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Hijo  inio;  revista  de  los  padres  para  orientar  y  educar  a  sus  hijos.  Buenos 
.\ires.  Vol.  1,  n"  fi,  .septieinbre,  192().  liil]  p.  illus.  20  x  28*4  cm.  Monthly. 
Editor:  Dr.  Arturo  Leon  Lopez.  Address:  Calle  Uivadavia  3250,  Buenos 
.\ires,  .\rgenti!ia. 

Ln  Rural;  revista  oficial  de  la  Sociedad  rural  de  San  Francisco  (Cdrdoba). 
San  Francisco.  Ano  1,  ii"  42,  septieinbre,  1936.  64  |).  illus.  18  x  261^  cm. 
Monthly.  Editor:  Serafin  Trigueros  de  (lodoy.  Address:  San  Francisco, 
(’drdoba,  .\rgentina. 

('nmuaicacionen  del  inuseo  de  Concepcion.  Concepcion.  .\no  1,  n"  1,  encro, 
1936.  27  p.  IS'2  X  26  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Prof.  C.  Oliver  Schneider. 

■Vddress:  Ca.silla  de  corrtH)  779,  Concepcion,  Chile. 

liolelin  plntancro;  organo  de  la  Confederacion  de  uniones  de  productores  de 
platano.  Tabasco.  .\no  1,  n"  5,  .septieinbre,  1936.  20  p.  17  x  23!''2  cm. 
Monthly.  Editor:  .Vndres  Ruiz.  .Address:  Calle  de  .Iiuircz  21,  Villahermosa, 
Tab.,  Mexico. 

Mercurio;  organo  del  Centro  consultor  comercial.  Ciudad  Trujillo,  .Vno  2, 
n"  10,  septieinbre,  1936.  36  j).  illus.  23  x  30'2  cm.  Monthly.  Editor: 
.Vntonio  Tellado  h.  .Vddress:  Isabel  la  Catolica  28,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Uepiiblica 
Dominicaiia. 

Pnlria  nnera;  poesia,  humorismo,  critica,  siitira.  Ciudad  Trujillo.  .Vno  2, 
11“  11,  agosto,  1936.  40  p.  illus.  21  x  30  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Miguel 

RtKlrigucz  ().  .Address:  (.'iiidad  Trujillo,  Republica  Dominicaiia. 

Palahra;  en  defensa  de  la  ciiltura.  Lima.  .Vno  1,  11"  1,  septieinbre,  1936. 
23  p.  illus.  25  X  3()  cm.  Monthly.  .Vddress:  .Apart ado  1702,  Lima,  Peru. 

Alfar.  Montevidcs).  .Vno  14,  11"  7(5,  agosto,  1936.  |6Sl  p.  illus.  22'4  x  31 
cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  .lulio  .1.  Casal.  .Addre.ss:  B.  .Mitre  y  Vedia  2621, 
Montevidi'o,  I'ruguay.  [.V  handsome  literary  and  art  n*vie\v  with  a  modernist 
tri'iid.] 
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TWO  PACTS  SIGNED  BY  BOLIVIA  AND  PERU 

On  September  14,  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Kepnblies  of 

Bolivia  and  Peru  si<rne<l  in  Lima  a  (leneral  Paet  of  Kriendsbip  and 
Non-Afi^ression.  In  addition  to  providin<r  for  mutual  guarantees, 
tbe  paet  ereates  an  investigation  and  eoneiliation  eommission,  eom- 
posed  of  one  delegate  from  eaeb  eountrv,  to  study  and  report  on 
matters  submitted  by  either  of  tbe  (lovernments.  After  tbe  paet 
bas  been  ratified  by  both  eountries,  ratifieations  will  be  exebanged  in 
either  Idma  or  La  Paz  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

At  tbe  same  time  a  C’onvention  on  Soeial  and  Indian  Studies  and 
Ix'gislation  was  signed.  Both  nations  agree  to  exehange  all  laws 
issued  relating  or  espeeially  applieable  to  their  native  raees,  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  Indian  eommunities,  results  obtained  in  Indian  researeh 
institutes  and  in  rural  sebools,  and  any  means  taken  to  solve  eduea- 
tional  or  economic  aspects  of  tbe  Indian  (piestion,  and  to  do  tbe  same 
for  social  legislation  dealing  with  labor  organization  and  tbe  improve¬ 
ment  of  social  conditions.  Both  countries  will  encourage  tbe  inter¬ 
change  of  teachers  who  have  specialized  in  Indian  affairs  as  well  as  of 
e.xbibits  of  native  art.  Ratifications  of  tbe  convention  will  be 
e.xcbanged  in  Lima. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  COSTA  RICAN  CONSTITU' 

TION 

On  dune  19,  193(5,  President  Dhui  C'ortes  signed  a  decree  amending 
two  articles  of  the  constitution.  Voting,  formerly  a  right  of  citizens, 
is  now  a  duty  (article  ")")).  Tbe  recpurements  for  election  to  tbe 
presidency,  as  given  in  article  73,  paragraph  2,  have  been  modified. 
Tbe  candulate  who  receives  tbe  greatest  number  of  votes,  i)rovided 
that  they  are  more  than  40  percent  of  tbe  votes  cast,  shall  henceforth 
be  considered  elected;  hitherto  a  majority  of  tbe  votes  was  re(piired 
for  election.  Previously  the  same  j)aragrapb  provided  that  when 
no  (‘andidate  received  a  majority  of  tbe  votes,  C'ongress  should  elect 
tbe  President;  tbe  amendment  provides  for  a  second  popular  election 
between  the  three  candidates  having  polled  tbe  largest  number  of 
votes,  if  no  one  of  them  receives  more  than  40  percent. 
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NEW  MINISTRY  IN  BOLIVIA 

By  ji  (lec-ree  of  June  10,  1930,  the  Governing  Junta  of  Bolivia 
created  the  Ministry  of  Mines  and  Petroleum,  which  will  take  over 
all  activities  in  those  two  fields  hitherto  administered  by  the  Ministry 
of  Industry.  The  General  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Petroleum  was 
retained  as  a  technical  and  consultativ'e  body.  Each  national 
Department  will  have  a  Superintendency  of  Mines,  replacing  the 
Departmental  Prefectures,  the  new  offices  to  be  held  by  lawyers 
fulfilling  the  same  requirements  as  demanded  of  regional  judges. 

NEW  CIVIL  CODE  PROMULGATED  IN  PERU 

On  November  14,  1930,  a  new  Civil  Code  went  into  effect  in  Peru, 
replacing  one  that  dated  from  1852.  Instead  of  the  three  books  of 
the  former  (dealing  with  individuals  and  their  rights;  property,  the 
manner  of  acquiring  it,  and  the  rights  that  individuals  have  over  it; 
and  obligations  and  contracts,  respectively),  the  new  code  is  divided 
into  five  books.  The  firet  one  is  entitled  the  rights  of  individuals;  in 
dealing  with  natural  persons,  it  includes  provisions  for  protecting 
one’s  name;  and  in  dealing  with  juridical  persons,  it  provides  for 
associations,  foundations,  and  indigenous  communities.  The  second 
hook,  dealing  with  the  family,  includes  marriage,  guardianship,  and 
the  j)roperty  rights  of  married  women.  Book  three,  on  inheritance 
rights,  contains  j)rovisions  to  improve  the  condition  of  women  and  of 
illegitimate  children.  Book  four,  on  property,  defines  clearly  the 
various  classes  of  goods  and  discusses  movable  and  immovable 
|)roperty,  use  and  usufruct,  and  liens,  in  accordance  with  the  most 
advanced  legislation  on  the  subject.  The  final  book  deals  with 
obligations. 


BRAZILIAN  STATISTICAL  CODE 

On  August  11,  1930,  a  national  statistical  code  was  signed  at  the 
Presidential  Palace,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  by  delegates  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  including  the  Federal  District,  for  the  general 
purpose  of  coordinating  and  unifying  statistical  work  throughout  the 
territory  of  Brazil.  The  task  of  collecting  and  publishing  statistical 
(hita  in  Brazil  is  now  entrusted  to  the  Institute  Nacional  de  Estatistica, 
established  under  the  tenns  of  a  decree  of  the  Federal  Government 
dated  July  6,  1934.  The  activities  of  this  Institute  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Conselho  Nacional  de  Estatistica,  wliich  is  composed 
of  an  e.xecutive  central  body,  the  heads  of  federal,  state,  and  municipal 
statistical  departments,  and  representatives  of  private  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  Institute. 
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Aiiioii"  Other  things,  the  parties  to  tlie  convention  agreed  to 
adopt  in  their  statistical  departments  all  the  technical  principles 
approved  by  the  National  Council  of  Statistics;  to  furnish  their 
statistical  data  to  other  departments  and  organizations  afliliated  with 
the  Institute;  to  facilitate  and  finance,  either  alone  or  in  cooperation 
with  others,  the  gathering,  tabulation,  and  publication  of  statistical 
data;  and  to  adopt  uniform  administrative  principles  in  their  various 
departments  for  the  improvement  of  statistical  work. 

THE  NEW  LABOR  LAW  OF  VENEZUELA 

A  new  basic  labor  law,*  approved  by  the  Venezuelan  Congress  during 
its  last  session,  incorporates  among  other  features  u  stipulation  that 
all  employees  and  laborers  shall  share  the  net  profits  of  the  enterprises 
for  which  they  work;  establishes  the  8-hour  day;  provides  that  the 
E.xecutive  shall  institute  social  insurance;  and  recognizes  trade  unions 
and  collective  bargaining.  A  national  Labor  Office  is  created  to 
administer  the  law. 

The  law  applies  to  all  enterprises,  undertakings,  or  establishments 
of  any  nature  whatsoever,  public  or  private,  already  in  e.xistence  or 
hereafter  established  in  Venezuelan  territory,  such  as  industrial  and 
mining  enterjmses,  agricultural  and  stock-breeding  undertakings  and 
commercial  establishments,  with  the  exception  of  those  provisions  in 
the  law  or  its  regulations  which  are  declared  applicable  to  certain 
industries  only.  It  benefits  not  only  laborers  but  also  employees, 
defined  as  those  in  whose  work  intellectual  effort  rather  than  manual 
labor  predominates. 

The  law  protects  the  right  of  the  individual  to  engage  in  trade  at 
centers  of  employment  and  declares  that  the  right  of  free  transit 
over  roads  leading  to  places  of  employment  of  oil  or  mining  companies 
can  in  no  way  be  denied  even  if  such  roads  have  been  constructed  at 
private  expense. 

The  law  includes  reipiirements  for  healthful  working  conditions, 
including  the  provision  of  chairs  for  workers,  and  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  white  lead  and  other  lead  compounds.  It  is  forbidden  to  em¬ 
ploy  w'omen  and  minors  in  work  necessitating  the  use  of  these  chemi¬ 
cals.  Other  provisions  have  to  do  with  housing  for  workers,  schools 
for  their  children,  and  hospitals  and  medical  attention,  especially 
preventive  treatment  for  endemic  diseases,  such  as  malaria  and 
liookworm.  No  undertaking  supplying  housing  for  its  workers  can 
charge  for  monthly  rent  more  than  one-third  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  dwelling. 

A  labor  contract  may  be  entered  into  by  an  employer  or  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  employers  and  an  employee  or  laborer,  or  between  an  employer 

■  Ley  del  Trabajo,  (laerta  Oficial,  Carara.<!,  July  16,  lti36. 
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or  an  association  of  einj)loyers  and  a  trade  union  or  federation  of 
trade  unions.  At  least  To  percent  of  the  employees  and  laborers  in 
every  establishment  must  be  Venezuelans,  unless  for  technical  reasons 
the  labor  authorities  authorize  a  temporary  reduction  of  this  per- 
centafie.  Furthermore,  superintendents  and  employees  who  come  in 
direct  contact  with  workers  must  be  Venezuelans  except  in  the  case  of 
technical  experts.  Emjdoyers  are  to  give  preference  to  heads  of 
families  in  engaging  employees.  Minors,  under  certain  conditions, 
are  allowed  to  enter  into  labor  contracts  and  join  trade  unions.  An 
employer  can  detluct  no  more  than  50  percent  of  the  weekly  or 
monthly  wages  of  a  laborer  for  debts  contracted  for  foodstuffs, 
merchandise,  rentals,  or  any  other  purpose.  The  replacement  of  one 
employer  by  another  does  not  affect  existing  labor  contracts.  Prior 
notice  of  one  week  to  one  month,  depending  upon  length  of  employ¬ 
ment,  is  required  of  employers  and  employees  before  either  can 
terminate  a  contract  for  an  indeterminate  period.  Such  notice  can 
he  omitted  upon  payment  of  the  wage  for  the  period  re(piired  by  the 
notice.  When  the  employee  or  laborer  loses  his  position  through 
discharge  or  other  cause  beyond  his  control,  the  employer  must  pay 
him  compensation  eijual  to  15  days’  wages  for  every  j'ear  of  continuous 
employment,  up  to  the  equivalent  of  six  months’  wages.  Neither 
notice  nor  compensation  is  recpiired  when  the  employee  is  discharged 
for  dishonesty  or  other  justifiable  cause  specified  in  the  law. 

The  law  not  oidy  recognizes  collective  labor  contracts  but  requires 
that  employers  who  engage  organized  workers  shall  negotiate  a  col¬ 
lective  contract  when  re(|uested  to  do  so  by  the  tracle  union  or  groxip 
to  which  the  workers  belong.  The  provisions  of  a  collective  contract 
automatically  become  an  integral  part  of  individual  contracts  nego¬ 
tiated  while  it  is  in  force  and  the  law  specifically  states  that  no 
collective  contract  can  he  negotiated  under  conditions  less  favorable 
to  the  workers  than  those  provided  in  individual  contracts  already 
operative  within  the  enterprise.  Collective  contracts  shall  remain  in 
force  even  if  the  employer  withdraws  from  the  association  of  em¬ 
ployers  that  negotiated  it  or  if  the  trade  union  is  dissolved. 

The  maximum  working  day,  which  under  the  fonner  law  was  9 
hours,  has  been  reduced  to  8  hours,  or  48  hours  per  week,  and  in  the 
case  of  employees  of  commercial  establishments  or  office  workers  to 
44  hours.  Enqdoyers  nuiy  not  reduce  wages  now  being  paid  because 
the  maximum  working  hours  have  been  reduced.  The  law  gives  the 
Chief  Executive  the  right  to  a])])oint  commissions  to  fix  a  minimum 
wage  in  any  given  industry  and  salaries  may  not  fie  less  than  the 
minimum  fixed.  For  equal  work  an  equal  wage  is  to  he  paid  regard¬ 
less  of  sex  or  nationality.  Payment  for  overtime  must  be  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  wage  for  a  normal  day. 
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One  of  the  innovations  of  the  Venezuelan  labor  law  is  the  provision 
for  compulsory  profit-sharin«;  by  employers  with  employees.  Article 
63  states;  “Employees  and  laborers  shall  have  a  share  in  the  net 
profits  of  the  enterprises  or  establishments  for  which  they  work,  in 
accortlance  with  the  system  and  in  the  proportion  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Federal  Executive  after  consultation  with  commissions  appointed  for 
this  purpose. 

“The  Federal  Executive  shall  fix  the  maximum  limit  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  this  participation,  which  in  no  case  shall  exceed  annually 
an  amount  equal  to  two  months’  salary  or  wages  for  employees  or 
laborers  of  large  enterprises  or  establishments,  or  one  month’s  for 
employees  or  laborers  in  small  enterprises  or  establishments.” 

A  central  employment  office  is  to  be  set  up  in  the  capital,  with 
branches  in  industrial  centers. 

The  law  makes  special  provisions  with  regard  to  domestic  workers 
and  provides  safeguards  for  women  and  employed  minors.  Minors 
under  14  are  forbidden  to  work  in  industrial,  commercial,  and  mining 
enterprises;  minors  over  14  and  umler  16  years  of  age  cannot  work 
longer  than  6  hours  a  day,  divided  into  periods  of  3  hours  each  with  a 
one-hour  rest  period  in  between.  Ample  provision  for  women  and 
minors  is  also  made  with  regard  to  occupational  risks.  The  Federal 
Executive  is  to  establish  a  compulsory  system  of  social  insurance  to 
protect  employees  in  case  of  occupational  risks,  the  premiums  to  be 
paid  by  the  employer.  The  highest  compensation  awarded  for 
death  or  permanent  total  disability  will  be  2  years’  wages.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  social  insurance  will  cover  disability,  maternity,  old  age,  and 
death  when  not  caused  by  accident  or  occupational  disease.  In 
these  cases  premiums  are  to  be  divided  between  the  employee,  the 
employer,  and  the  State. 

For  the  solution  of  labor  disputes,  the  law  makes  detailed  provisions 
for  the  establishment  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards  as  well  as 
of  labor  tribunals  to  decide  questions  of  a  contentious  nature  which 
warrant  the  application  of  legal  provisions  and  interpret  labor  con¬ 
tracts.  A  national  labor  office  is  created  to  administer  the  law. — 
(1.  A.  S. 

LABOR  BUREAU  ESTABLISHED  IN  PARAGUAY 

On  June  24,  1936,  Provisional  President  Franco  of  l^araguay  issued 
a  decree  establishing  the  National  Uibor  Bureau  as  a  dependency  of 
the  Ministry'  of  the  Interior. 

The  preamble  of  the  decree  states  that  the  new  bureau  shall  see 
that  the  following  rights  are  assured:  to  fonn  labor  unions;  to  work; 
to  have  an  S-hour  day  and  a  4S-hour  week;  Sunday  rest;  a  fair  wage; 
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medical  attention;  vocational  and  general  ediieation;  compensation 
for  industrial  accidents;  the  payment  of  wages  in  cash;  preventive 
conciliation  measiires  to  solve  difficidties  between  employers  and 
employees;  optional  arbitration;  and  permanent  supervision  over 
industrial  and  commercial  establishments  to  ensure  compliance  with 
labor  legislation.  The  bureau  shall  also  reg\date  the  work  of  women 
and  minors,  foster  the  organization  of  workers’  eooperative  societies, 
and  require  representation  in  the  bureau  by  employers  and  workers. 

With  this  in  view,  the  bureau  will  act,  among  other  things  to: 
prevent  industrial  disputes;  take  measures  for  eonciliation  and  op¬ 
tional  arbitration;  organize  an  inspection  service;  obtain  information 
from  public  institutions  and  private  individuals;  promote  home 
ownership  by  workers;  investigate  and  improve  working  conditions 
for  women  and  minors;  keep  a  register  of  employers’  and  labor  unions; 
propose  neeessary  labor  legislation ;  keep  a  register  of  the  unemployed 
and  establish  employment  oflices;  establish  health  regulations  for 
places  of  employment;  encourage  the  granting  of  annual  vacations 
with  pay;  and  regidate  night  work  and  prohibit  it  for  children.  The 
bureau  is  also  empowered  to  ascertain  how  workers  are  treated  and 
what  their  living  eonditions  are,  and  to  require  any  necessary  improve¬ 
ments.  During  hours  of  work  duly  aeeredited  inspectors  must  be 
allowed  aecess  to  all  industrial  or  commercial  premises,  and  bureau 
ollicials  must  be  supplied  with  any  information  sought;  failure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  these  provisions  incurs  liability  to  fines  varying  from  500  to 
20,000  pesos. 

In  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes,  the  bureau  must  keep  in 
mind  eertain  si)ecified  principles.  Ilesides  repeating  pertinent  points 
from  the  preamble,  the  deeree  points  out  that  organized  and  unor¬ 
ganized  workers  shall  have  the  same  rights  in  the  case  of  a  tlispute 
with  their  emj)loyers,  and  that  colleetive  agreements,  coneluded 
normally  between  employers  and  workei’s  and  duly  registered,  have 
the  force  of  law.  The  decree  goes  on  to  specify  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  to  prevent  or  to  settle  labor  disputes. 

The  new  decree  will  remain  in  force  for  IS  months  from  its  date  of 
publication. 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICITY  BUREAU  IN  MEXICO 

.V  national  Publicity  Bureau,  to  function  tinder  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  was  created  by  an  act  signet!  on  August  10,  lOIhi,  by  I’resi- 
dent  (Yirdenas  of  Mexico.  I'lie  bureau  will  jtrovide  general  publicity 
on  the  (lovernment  j)lan  of  action  and  ollicial  information  for  the  na¬ 
tional  and  foreign  press,  news  agencies,  civil  and  military  authorities, 
and  Mexican  representatives  abroad;  authorize  motion  pictures  for 
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purposes  of  inforniation  and  publicity;  administer  certain  (Jovern- 
ment  broadcasting  stations  and  supervise  tlie  jiublicity  provided  by 
commercial  stations;  publish  and  distribute  posters,  bulletins,  stamps, 
and  other  means  of  direct  and  indirect  propaganda;  and  take  other 
similar  measures.  The  bureau  will  also  supervise  the  piddication  of 
the  Diario  Oficial  and  all  Clovernment  printing  except  that  done  by 
the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving,  under  the  Treasury,  and  the 
work  of  the  presses  in  the  vocational  schools  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Education. 

COMPULSORY  LABOR  LAW  IN  BOLIVIA 

Among  the  many  new  laws  adopted  in  Bolivia  during  the  last  few 
months  none  is  more  extensive  in  scope  than  the  decree  on  com- 
pulsorj"  labor  signed  by  President  Toro  on  July  7,  1936.  This  decree 
contains  the  declaration  that  “all  citizens  are  obliged  to  cooperate  in 
post-war  reconstruction,”  adding  that  it  is  also  urgently  necessary  “to 
increase  by  all  means  the  tin  jiroduction  of  the  country  in  order  to  fill 
the  production  quota  assigned  to  Bolivia.” 

It  is  said  that  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  between  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  and  the  repatriation  of  prisoners,  many  of  the  ex-com¬ 
batants  went  home  to  enjoy  in  idleness  the  bonus  paid  by  their  respect¬ 
ive  Governments.  The  payment  of  this  bonus,  which  in  Bolivia  was 
between  1,000  and  4,000  bolivianos  a  person,  prevented  the  industries 
of  that  countrj’  from  securing  the  necessarj’  number  of  workers.  The 
tin  industiy',  which  is  the  backbone  of  Bolivian  national  economy, 
needed  some  20,000  miners  in  order  to  fill  its  quota  of  exports  accord¬ 
ing  to  international  agreements.  Other  industries  were  similarly 
crippled  by  lack  of  workers. 

Lender  those  circumstances  the  Government  Junta  of  Bolivia, 
headed  by  General  David  Toro,  decided  to  issue  the  new  decree  which, 
among  other  things,  makes  labor  compulsory  in  the  country  for  all 
men  between  18  and  60  years  of  age,  excepting  those  physically  or 
mentally  unlit.  Within  20  days  from  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
decree,  all  persons  were  to  secure  certificates  of  employment  from  the 
concerns  where  they  were  employed,  persons  practicing  a  profession 
obtaining  such  certificates  from  the  jioliee.  All  discharged  soldiers 
and  returning  prisoners  of  war  should  take  up  their  customary  mining, 
agricultural,  or  industrial  activities  within  20  days;  after  that  date  all 
persons  not  having  their  certificates  of  employment  would  be  enlistetl 
as  unemployed  in  the  brigades  and  detachments  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State.  The  Ministry  of  Labor  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  finding 
work  for  these  unemployed  according  to  their  trades  or  professions. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  law,  any  mining  or  industrial  concern 
may  request  the  number  of  workers  it  needs  from  the  local  police 
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authorities,  wlio  will  endeavor  to  eomply  with  such  reciuests  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible.  Only  after  the  needs  of  the  mining  industry 
have  been  taken  care  of  will  any  effort  be  made  to  grant  requests 
from  other  national  industries. 

The  labor  contracts  with  these  workers  are  to  be  drawn  up  between 
the  concerns  requesting  the  workers  and  the  local  chiefs  of  police, 
the  latter  representing  the  State.  The  contract  is  to  specify  the 
number  of  workers,  the  type  of  work,  wages,  conditions  under  wliich 
the  workers  shall  be  sent,  travel  expenses,  and  housing  and  other 
welfare  conditions.  The  workers  who  desert  during  the  trip  to  the 
mines  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  will  be  arrested  and  returned 
to  the  mines,  and  the  expenses  involved  deducted  from  their  wages. 
Compulsory  labor  is  to  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  free  labor. 

The  provisions  of  this  decree  are  to  be  in  force  as  long  as  circum¬ 
stances  require. 


SALARY  INCREASE  FOR  BOLIVIAN  EMPLOYEES 

On  June  27,  193(),  the  CJovernment  Junta  of  Bolivia  issued  a  decree 
specifying  the  salary  or  wage  increase  to  be  paid  to  all  public  em¬ 
ployees  as  well  as  to  the  employees  of  private  concerns  and  persons 
engaged  in  domestic  work  throughout  the  nation.  This  increase 
ranges  from  120  percent  for  employees  and  workers  and  SO  percent 
for  domestic  employees  in  the  lowest  wage  brackets,  to  780  bolivi¬ 
anos  for  persons  earning  1,201  bolivianos  or  more.  These  percentages 
are  the  least  allowed  by  the  law,  and  are  to  be  included  in  the  mini¬ 
mum  salaries  and  wages  decreed  by  the  Junta  on  June  1  of  this  year. 
.\ny  employer  found  guilty  of  not  having  paid  the  increase  specified 
in  the  new  law  will  be  fined  three  times  the  amount  not  paid  by  him, 
and  the  proceeds  of  such  fines  will  go  to  a  special  fund  to  be  applied 
to  helping  war  orphans  and  invalids. 


MINING  BANK  ESTABLISHED  IN  BOLIVIA 

Late  in  June  the  Governing  Junta  of  Bolivia  issued  a  decree-law 
creating  the  Mining  Bank  of  Bolivia.  The  new  institution  was 
established  to  advance  credit,  help  the  small-scale  miner  extract  ore 
and  sell  the  product  abroad,  attract  capital  to  the  industry,  supply 
technical  information  when  needed,  and  take  other  measures  to 
promote  mining  in  the  Republic.  The  authorized  capital  of  the  bank 
is  50,()00,()00  Bolivian  pesos,  and  it  will  start  with,  a  paid-up  capital 
of  6,000,000  pesos,  one-third  of  which  will  be  provided  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  one-third  by  the  Central  Bank,  and  one-third  by  other  asso¬ 
ciated  banks,  large-  and  small-scale  mining  interests,  and  individuals. 
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MONUMENT  TO  GENERAL  URQUIZA  TO  BE  ERECTED 
IN  ARGENTINA 

Funds  for  tlie  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  soldier- 
statesman,  Captain  (leneral  Justo  Jose  de  I'njuiza  (1800-1870),  were 
authorized  by  law  no.  11849,  passed  on  July  o,  1934,  by  the  National 
Coiifjress  of  Argentina.  The  national  committee  for  the  monument 
has  announced  a  competition,  open  to  both  resident  and  nonresident 
.Vrgentine  and  foreign  sculptors,  for  designs  for  the  memorial.  The 
principal  terms  of  the  comj)etition  are  as  follows: 

The  central  figure  in  the  monument  shall  be  the  ecpiestrian  statue 
of  (leneral  l"r(|uiza,  in  the  military*  uniform  of  the  period,  and  there 
shall  also  he  i)ortrayed,  in  low  relief  or  in  the  round,  his  principal 
accomplishments  as  founder  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  nation: 
the  constitution  of  1853,  the  definitive  pact  of  union  between  the 
Arg:entine  provinces  in  1859,  his  administration  of  the  Confederation 
(1854-18()0),  the  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  national  progress  in  the  fields  of  public  works,  railways, 
agricultural  settlements,  public  culture,  legislation,  and  industry. 

Competitors  should  present  models,  under  a  pseudonym,  during  the 
two  weeks  preceding  May  1,  1937,  at  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraph 
Building  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  model  of  the  monument  itself  must 
be  on  the  scale  of  1:10,  and  accompanied  by  a  1:100  model  of  the 
monument  and  the  surrounding  area  within  a  radius  of  105  feet,  a 
general  sketch  on  the  scale  of  1:100,  and  a  detailed  description,  in¬ 
cluding  the  total  cost. 

The  monument  will  he  erecteil  on  Costanera  Avenue  in  Buenos 
.Vires,  and  the  committee  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  containing  a  plane 
survey  of  the  site,  the  means  of  access,  and  both  a  general  persj)ective 
and  an  air  view  of  the  surrounding  territory. 

The  winner  of  the  first  prize  will  be  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
monument  and  its  erection,  not  to  exceed  400,000  paper  pesos,  and  iti 
addition  there  will  he  three  other  prizes  of  10,000,  8,000,  and  5,000 
l)aper  pesos,  respectively,  with  five  honorable  mentions  worth  2,000 
paper  j)esos  each.  The  sculptor  receiving  the  first  prize  must  make  the 
necessary  studies  in  .Vrgentina,  but  the  work  itself  may  be  done  either 
in  Argentina  or  abroad.  The  present  exchange  value  of  the  peso  is 
about  $0.28. 

COOPERATIVE  SOCIETY  OF  CUBAN  COFFEE 
EXPORTERS 

The  Cuban  Institute  for  the  Stabilization  of  ('offee,  created  by 
decree-law  no.  480  of  S(*ptember  14,  1934  (see  Bi  lletix  for  July  1935) 
was  abolished  by  decree-law  no.  742  of  April  3,  1930,  and  the  President 
was  empowered  to  take  steps  for  the  organization  of  the  ('ooperative 
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St)ciety  of  Cuban  Coffee  Exporters.  A  coniinission  was  appointed  on 
May  9,  1936,  to  draw  up  a  eonstitution  for  the  society,  and  its 
draft,  submitted  on  May  16,  193(),  was  approved  by  the  President 
two  days  later. 

A  subvention  of  150,000  pesos  from  State  revenues  was  granted  by 
decree-law  817  of  April  4,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  author¬ 
ized  by  a  Presidential  decree  of  May  4,  1936,  to  advance  such  portion 
of  the  grant  as  might  be  needed  for  the  initial  expenses  of  the  new 
organization. 

A  later  decree,  of  June  16,  1936,  provided  that  the  activities  of  the 
Cooperative  Society  of  Cuban  Exporters  of  Coffee  were  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  that  the 
society  might  not  take  any  measure  without  first  submitting  it  to 
him  for  approval. 

PORT  MOVEMENT  IN  BUENOS  AIRES,  1911-35 

The  following  table,  published  in  La  Prenm  of  Buenos  Aires,  is  of 
interest  as  showing  the  port  movement  of  the  city  during  the  last  25 
years; 

Port  movement,  Buenos  Aires,  1911-35 


Vessels  arriving 

Total 

tonnage 

Year 

Imports 
(metric  ton-s) 

Exports 

(metric 

tons) 

15.659- . 

9.172,037 

1911 

6,5a3,n31 

2,961,638 

15,334 . 

9,6.')9.382 

1912 

6. 800.  .500 

3,223,000 

16,745 . 

10,852,993 

1913 

7,170,000 

3.403.000 

14,173 . . . 

9. 273, 731 

1914 

4,8.34,000 

2,226,000 

12,400 . 

8,081,291 

1915 

3.430,040 

4. 371, 339 

10,736 . . . . 

7. 242, 527 

1916 

2, 792.  565 

4,412,880 

9,834 . . . . 

5, 166,  .571 

1917 

1,713,581 

2, 100, 164 

11,292... . . . 

6,039,062 

1918 

1,  .539. 928 

3,05.5,024 

9,001 . 

6, 3,3:1. 325 

1919 

2, 216, 2.50 

5,861.963 

10.552- . . . . . 

8, 9.57. 514 

1920 

3, 639, 906 

6. 667,  594 

9,714.... . 

7. 682. 340 

1921 

2,595.024 

3,040,856 

10,862 . . 

9, 348. 719 

1922 

3,117. 217 

3,93.5.361 

12,934 . 

11,093,018 

192:1 

4.  599,  .561 

3. 522, 744 

13,342  . 

12. 459, 898 

1924 

5, 481, 951 

4. 022. 909 

13,391 . 

11,989,895 

1925 

4, 968,  735 

3. 304. 690 

13,581 . . . . 

12.046,782 

1926 

5, 489,  2:15 

4. 169. 117 

16,005 . 

14, 649, 6,57 

1927 

6, 130,  724 

5. 724, 922 

17.603 .  . . . . 

15,097,669 

1928 

7,15.3,492 

5. 319. 825 

16,056... . . . 

15,209,806 

1929 

6, 993.  777 

4. 689. 356 

15,347 . . 

14. 182, 856 

19.30 

6.  58.3,  397 

3. 26,5, 743 

15,457 . . 

14.483,138 

19:11 

4. 780. 273 

5, 107. 281 

13,395 . 

12, 543, 146 

19,32 

5, 136, 514 

4. 297, 791 

13,664 . . . 

12,073,38:1 

1933 

5, 297, 668 

3,669,060 

14,285  . . . . . 

13,  .582, 676 

1934 

5,422.086 

3. 781, 296 

14,826 . 

13, 434. 750 

1935 

5,873,287 

4,004,038 

TOLL  ROADS  ABOLISHED  IN  PERU 

By  law  no.  8265  of  May  9,  1936,  highway  tolls  throughout  the 
Republic  of  Peru  were  abolished  at  the  end  of  30  days.  The  revenue 
loss  will  he  made  up  from  the  gasoline  tax,  which  after  January  1, 
1937,  will  he  used  exclusively  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  highways. 
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('ereinonies  oelebratin<r  the  adoption  of  tins  policy  were  held  in 
Lima  on  May  31,  President  Benavides  participating:.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  he  ordered  the  removal  of  all  toll  gates  and  the  aholition  of  tolls 
on  all  highways  in  Peru,  thus  advancing  the  henefits  of  the  law  9 
days. 

The  Government  has  appropriated  150,000  soles  a  month  from 
June  1930  to  January  1937  to  replace  the  funds  previously  derived 
from  tolls  (which  averaged  90,040  soles  monthly  during  1935).  The 
portion  of  this  sum  allotted  to  each  department  was  specified  hy  a 
resolution  issued  on  June  10  hy  the  Ministry  of  Promotion. 


SOCIAL  INSURANCE  IN  PERU 

Keeping  pace  with  the  ever-increasing  numher  of  countries  which 
are  striving  to  protect  the  worker  from  the  economic  hazards  that 
threaten  his  income  and  render  insecure  his  own  future  wellheing 
and  that  of  liis  family,  the  Repuhlic  of  l^eru  has  adopted  a  Social 
Insurance  Law  ‘  which  is  considered  a  definite  step  forward  in  the 
general  effort  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  less  fortunate  memhers  of 
society.  Thus  the  wage  earner  who,  because  of  a  limited  income,  is 
unable  to  provide  against  the  contingencies  of  life,  will  have  ade- 
(piate  aid  in  the  event  of  sickness  or  physical  disability  which  may 
temporarily  or  permanently  incapacitate  him  for  work;  while,  in 
case  of  his  death,  his  family  and  dependents  will  receive  a  modest 
pension  with  which  to  meet  their  most  urgent  needs. 

The  Peruvian  law  makes  social  insurance  compulsory  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  se.xes  under  60  years  of  age  em|>loyed  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  receiving  salaries  or  wages  amounting  to  not  more  than 
3,000  soles  ^  per  annum,  an<l  covers  all  risks  relative  to  sickness, 
childbirth,  disability,  old  age,  and  death.  Its  protection  extends 
also  to  persons  who  work  for  their  own  account,  provided  their 
income  does  not  exceed  3,000  soles  per  year;  ai)|)rentices,  even  though 
receiving  no  pay;  domestic  servants;  and  |)ei-sons  who  are  gainfidly 
em[)loyed  in  their  own  homes.  The  law  excludes,  however,  persons 
entitled  to  the  compensation  provided  for  in  law  No.  4916  (dis- 
tnissal  and  retirement  com|)ensation)  and  additions  thereto;  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  pay  of  national  and  municipal  governments,  public 
welfare  organizations,  or  com|)anies  operating  under  Government 
control;  workers  registered  with  a  s|)ecial  retirement  and  pension 
fund,  although,  if  they  so  desire,  they  may  seeure  a  transfer  to  the 
com|)ulsf>ry  social  s<':curity  fund,  subject  to  certain  conditions; 

'  l.aw  of  Aiieiist  12,  uriKinally  cITtH-tive  SeptenaxT  I,  >>iit  pnforceiiii’nt  |M>st|>oiie<l  until  Noveiii- 
lior  I.  IlCtfi,  by  Kxwiitive  Owroe  of  .SeiiU-tiilier  2,  IWIO, 

‘  TIk*  sol  is  io|uivalent  to  alHiiit  2.'>  <s!nts. 
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cliiUlreii  uiuler  14  years  of  a};c  and  those  who  work  witliout  pa\'  for 
their  parents  in  their  own  home;  and  persons  who  work  less  than  90 
days  in  the  year. 

Kollowiii"  the  plan  most  generally  and  successfully  adopted  in  other 
countries,  the  fuiuls  for  the  social  insurance  scheme  are  contributed 
by  the  insured,  the  employer,  and  the  State  in  percentages  which 
vary,  depending  on  whether  the  insured  is  classified  as  dependent, 
iiulependent,  or  voluntary.  Funds  are  further  provided  from  fines 
levied  for  violation  of  the  social  insurance  law;  legacies  and  private 
donations;  a  tax  of  1  percent  on  the  value  of  disbursements  or  pay¬ 
ments  made  by  the  State  or  municipalities,  as  well  as  by  (lovernment- 
controlled  companies,  excepting  the  service  on  the  national  and  foreign 
debts,  subsidies  awarded  to  welfare  institutions  and  free  schools, 
emoluments,  wages,  and  pensions;  and  a  2  percent  surtax  on  tobacco, 
alcohol,  and  alcoholic  beverages.  The  contributory  quotas  provided 
by  the  law  are:  {a)  For  workers  habitually  working  for  an  employer, 
the  insured  2.5  percent,  the  employer  4.5  percent,  and  the  State  1 
percent;  (ft)  for  independent  workers,  the  insured  3.5  percent  and 
the  State  2.5  percent;  and  (c)  for  voluntarily  insured  persons,  the 
insured  7  percent,  the  State  1  percent. 

The  so-calletl  dependent  employees  must  be  registered  by  the 
ejuployer  within  (i  days  after  they  begin  work,  although  the  former 
may  request  registration  on  their  own  initiative.  The  law  divides 
the  insured  into  six  groups,  according  to  their  average  weekly  earnings, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  corresponding  (jiiotas  to  be  paid, 
as  shown  in  the  following  chart: 


Group  No. 

Weekly  wages  (soles) 

.\niouiit  of  weekly  quota  (in  soIe^ 

Conqiulsory  insuranee 

) 

Inde¬ 
pendent 
workers 
3.5  per- 
i-ent 

Average 

Employer 
4.5  iier- 
cent 

Worker  > 
2.5  t)er-  i 
wut 

Total 

Itereent 

\ .  . 

rptoo.o<» .  .  ... 

6.00 

0.27 

0. 15  ' 

0. 42 

0.21 

2 .  . 

0.01  to  16.00...  . . 

12. 00 

.54 

.30  i 

.S4 

.42 

3.  .  . . 

10.01  to  20.00 . 

22. 00 

.00 

..M  1 

1.54 

4 . 

20.01  to  30.00  _ 

32.  (X) 

1.44 

.so  ! 

2.  24 

1. 12 

30.01  to  40.(M) 

42.  IXI 

l.Mt 

l.tkl 

2.94 

1.47 

fi...  . 

46.0UO  57,70. . .  . 

.12. 00 

2.34 

i.:«) 

3.04 

l.Sl 

The  benefits  provided  for  tin*  insured  include  general  and  special 
medical  care;  hospitalization  facilities;  services  of  a  druggist;  and 
cash  allowances.  Tliese  will  he  granted  to  the  insured  who  have  paid 
at  least  four  weekly  (piotas  during  the  (K)  days  preceding  the  date  of 
sickness.  The  cash  benefit,  amounting  to  50  percent  of  the  average 
daily  salary  or  wage,  shall  he  i)aid  beginning  the  third  <lay  of  the 
reporfetl  illness.  If  the  insured  is  sent  to  a  hospital,  and  he  has  no 
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iiiinu‘(linto  fiuuily  depeiuleiit  on  him,  this  cash  benefit  shall  be  reduced 
by  one-half.  Sickness  benefits  are  payable  for  a  inaxiinnm  period  of 
2()  weeks,  a  period  which  may,  however,  be  extended  up  to  .j2  weeks 
in  the  case  of  illness  reipiirinfr  a  lonj;  period  of  treatment  and  con¬ 
valescence. 

The  jirovisions  for  the  protection  of  mothers  are  applicaiilc  to 
insured  women  who  have  paid  at  least  four  weekly  quotas  in  the 
course  of  the  90-<lay  period  precediiijr  childbirth,  and  call  for  cash 
payment  of  .50  percent  of  the  averajre  daily  wa^re  duriiif;  the  30  days 
preceding;  and  the  36  followiiifr  confinement,  provhled  they  abstain 
from  paid  work  throujrhout  this  period.  A  nursing:  allowance  of  25 
percent  of  the  averajre  daily  wa^e  or  income  is  provided  for  a  maximum 
period  of  8  months  as  from  the  date  of  childbirth. 

The  insure<l  worker  who,  upon  a  physical  and  mental  test,  is  found 
to  be  two-thirds  disabled,  is  entitled  to  a  disability  jiension  of  40 per¬ 
cent  of  the  averafre  wa^e  or  income  received  during  the  period  of  2 
years  prior  to  the  date  whereon  he  has  been  adjud^red  ilisabled.  In 
reachinjr  this  decision,  account  must  be  taken  of  ajre  and  sex  of  the 
])erson,  as  well  as  the  “ratio  between  the  economic  out])ut  of  his  efforts 
and  that  of  a  healthy  person  under  similar  circumstances  in  a  given 
task”,  and  the  insured  must  have  paid  uj)  a  minimum  of  200  weekly 
(juotas,  100  of  which  must  have  been  contributed  in  the  course  of  the 
last  4  years.  The  pension,  however,  may  be  increased  to  as  much  as 
00  percent  of  the  average  wage,  according  to  the  law,  through  an 
additional  2  percent  benefit  for  every  100  weekly  contributions  over 
and  above  the  200  previously*  mentioned;  and  there  is  a  further  grant 
of  1  percent  for  the  wife  of  an  insured  worker  if  she  is  over  00  or 
disabled,  and  for  every  child  under  14  yeai^s  of  age  or  incapacitated  for 
work,  a  grant  which  may  not  exceed  a  total  of  10  jiercent.  This 
pension  is  awarded  ])rovisionally  for  the  first  5  years,  whereuiion  the 
insured  must  submit  to  a  jihysical  examination  and,  if  still  disabled, 
the  pension  shall  be  pernument;  but,  if  the  disability  has  been  reduced 
to  .50  ])ercent,  payment  of  the  pension  shall  be  discontinued. 

There  is  also  provision  for  an  old  age  pension  for  insured  workem 
who  have  reached  their  sixtieth  year.  It  is  e<|uivalent  to  40  percent 
of  the  average  wage  or  income  received  during  the  last  5  years,  but  the 
insured  must  have  made  not  less  than  1,040  weekly  contributions  to 
the  social  insurance  fund.  Like  the  disability  pension,  this  henefif 
may  be  increased  to  as  much  as  00  |)ercent  with  the  payment  of  an 
additional  2  per  cent  for  every  100  weekly  tpiotas  paid  above  the 
recpiired  minimum;  and  there  is  also  an  additional  1  percent  for  a 
wife  over  00  yeais  of  age  and  for  every  child  under  14  or  invalid,  uj) 
to  a  total  of  10  per  cent  of  the  average  waige.  A  reduced  pension  is 
provided  for  those  who  may  not  have  been  adale  to  nuike  the  1,040 
weekly  contribuf ions  re«|uired,  while  those,  not  entitled  to  any  pension 
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wliutsoever  shall  have  their  contributions  refunded  with  accrued 
interest  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  per  annum. 

In  the  event  of  death  of  the  insured,  his  relatives  will  receive  a  lump 
sum  for  funeral  expenses,  the  amount  dependinj;  on  the  place  where 
death  occurred.  The  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  the  surviving  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  under  17  years  or  are  disabled,  are  entitled  to  an  amount 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  average  annual  wage  or  income,  provided 
the  insured  had  paid  not  less  than  100  weekly  quotas,  with  at  least 
50  in  the  last  2  years,  and  had  not  been  receiving  an  old  age  or  dis¬ 
ability  pension. 

The  enforcement  of  this  important  legislative  measure  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  governmental  office  called  the  Caja 
Nacional  de  Seguro  Social  (National  Social  Insurance  Fund),  under 
the  administrative,  financial,  and  technical  control  of  a  board  of 
directors  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Health.  Other 
members  are:  the  Director  of  Social  Welfare,  the  Director  General  of 
Sanitation,  two  representatives  of  the  insured  ami  two  of  the  employ¬ 
ers,  a  physician  designated  by  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  the 
general  manager  of  the  Caja  Nacional  de  Seguro  Social. — F.  J.  H. 


FEMINISM  IN  BRAZIL 

Senhora  Kosalina  (’oelho  Lishoa  Miller,  a  ooet  and  feminist,  is 
a  member  of  the  Brazilian  delegation  to  the  inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  which  meets  in  Buenos  Aires 
December  1. 

Dr.  Bertha  Lutz,  the  well-known  Brazilian  feminist  leader,  is  now 
a  fidl  member  of  the  Federal  Chamber  of  Deputies,  representing  the 
Fedend  District.  At  the  last  general  elections  Dr.  Lutz  was  elected 
an  alternate  of  the  Federal  District  delegation  in  the  (^hamber;  at  the 
death  of  one  of  the  regular  membeis  last  duly.  Dr.  Lutz  was  chosen  to 
take  his  place.  She  is  the  second  woman  to  sit  in  the  Brazilian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  tbe  first  one  having  been  Senhora  Carlota  de 
Queiroz,  from  the  State  of  Siio  Paulo. 

It  is  common  at  |)resent  for  Brazilian  women  to  occupy  responsible 
|)ositions  in  public  life  as  well  as  in  the  professions.  The  Brazilian 
Government  appointed  Senhora  Ileloisa  Rocha  as  technical  adviser 
of  its  delegation  to  the  Conference  of  the  International  Labor  Organi¬ 
zation  held  in  Geneva  last  summer,  and  Senhorita  Allanita  Rodriguez 
held  a  similar  position  at  the  Regional  Conference  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  December  1935.  Lydia 
Oliveira  was  appointed  St>cretary  of  Labor  for  the  State  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Ilka  Ruap  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.  At  least 
six  women  have  had  the  rank  of  consul,  serving  either  in  the  Ministry 
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of  Foreifrn  Affairs  or  abroad.  In  llahia  Dr,  Lily  Lages,  a  prominent 
woman  in  the  political  life  of  the  State  of  Alagoas,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  otorhinolaryngology  in  the  Medical  School.  Dr. 
Lages,  who  won  first  place  in  competitive  examinations  held  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  vacancy,  is  the  first  woman  to  become  a  professor 
in  a  Brazilian  medical  school.  In  the  same  way  Dr.  Marisita  Velasco 
Kopp  secured  a  position  in  the  Kio  de  Janeiro  First  Aid  Hospital. 

There  are  also  several  women  in  prominent  positions  in  municipal 
government,  such  as  Senhora  Herondina  Vilhena,  who  is  provisional 
mayor  {prejeita)  of  Angra  dos  Reis;  Senhora  Maria  Luisa  de  Mesquita, 
a  member  of  the  town  council  of  Friburgo;  and  Senhora  (lenerosa 
Cruz,  recently  elected  mayor  of  a  town  in  the  State  of  Ceara.  Dr. 
Carmen  Portinho,  a  civil  engineer,  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Division  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

In  the  State  of  Bahia  the  governor  appointed  Senhora  Lily  Tosta 
as  a  member  of  the  Comelho  de  Axtfintencia,  and  Senhora  Edith  Mendes 
da  (luma  e  Abreu  as  a  member  of  the  Coimelho  de  Educagao  e  Cultura. 
These  councils  are  technical  bodies  originally  provided  for  by  the 
Brazilian  F<*deral  Constitution  of  1934  to  advise  Congress  and  the 
various  Ministries  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  specialty.  The  idea 
has  also  been  adopted  in  the  constitutions  of  various  States. 

Dr.  Maria  Luiza  Bittencourt,  a  young  lawyer  of  Bahia,  was  one  of 
the  10  women  elected  to  state  constituent  assembles  in  the  first  elec¬ 
tions  after  the  C'onstitution  of  1934  was  adopted. — R.  d’E. 

INTERAMERICAN  LIBRARY  NOTES 

A  recent  (luatemalan  decree  (no.  1807,  dated  August  14,  1930) 
states  that  in  order  to  promote  the  cultural  development  of  the 
country,  books,  catalogs,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  publications 
of  every  sort  received  from  foreign  countries,  will  be  admitted  duty¬ 
free. 

Word  has  come  from  Santiago,  Chile,  that  the  first  American  and 
.S|)anisb  Book  Fair  was  to  be  held  in  that  city  iluring  the  middle  of 
November.  It  was  to  take  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cniversity 
of  Chile,  which  announced  that  it  would  make  awards  to  exhibitors. 
Some  of  the  leading  universities  of  Am<*rica  and  Spain,  as  well  as 
(mblisliing  hous(‘s  and  cultural  institutions  of  the  several  countries, 
were  invited  to  exhibit.  The  contributions  received  will  form,  it  is 
intended,  an  American  and  Spanish  section  in  the  futuni  central  library 
of  the  Cniversity. 

During  the.  snmnu'r  authorization  was  giveri  by  the  Nicaraguan 
■Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  to  S<*nor  Luis  ('uadra  Cea  to  <‘.at.alog 
f-ompletely  tin*  .National  Library  in  .Mamurua.  It  will  lx*  nunembered 
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that  in  the  1931  earthquake  the  library  was  among:  the  many  buihUnois 
damaged  by  fire.  Now,  through  the  continued  efforts  of  Sr.  Jose 
Coronel  Urtecho,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
library  will  be  moved  to  a  large  building  in  a  more  central  location, 
where  both  the  library  and  the  National  Museum  will  be  housed  and 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  one  director. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Libraiy  notes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items  of  current  interest:  Word  has  come  from  the  National 
Library  of  Guatemala  that  a  special  section  is  to  be  devoted  to  those 
books  printed  in  Guatemala  from  1660  to  1821,  arranged  as  in 
Medina’s  La  imprenta  en  Guatemala.  A  great  number  of  the  2,642 
works  mentioned  by  him  and  not  now  owned  by  the  Library  are 
known  to  be  in  other  collections  throughout  the  country  and  abroad, 
but  through  appeals  by  the  Guatemalan  press  in  behalf  of  the 
Library  it  is  hoped  that  the  books  may  be  obtained,  for  a  time  at 
least  (for  reproduction  purposes).  Following  the  announcement  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  Library  published  in  its  Bulletin 
for  May  and  August  1936  several  articles  relating  to  Guatemalan 
incunabula.  Two  articles  list  works  enumerated  bj’  Medina  and 
owned  by  the  National  Library;  two  further  articles  discuss  other 
valuable  works  in  the  Libraiy’s  collection.  There  are  numerous 
illustrations,  consisting  of  reproductions  of  title-pages  and  engravings 
in  these  old  books. 

The  General  Bureau  of  Libraries,  Archives  and  Museums  of  Chile, 
which  has  under  its  supervision  the  national  copyright  register,  100 
small  libraries,  the  National  Archives,  and  several  museums  through¬ 
out  the  country,  in  addition  to  the  functioning  of  the  National 
Library,  has  recently  presented  the  report  of  its  progress  during 
1935.  The  director,  Sehor  Gabriel  Amunategui,  mentions  in  the 
report  the  increase  in  the  registrations  of  copyrights,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  depository  of  oflicial  publications,  the  first  publication 
since  1931  of  a  volume  of  the  series  Bihlioteca  de  escritores  de  Chile 
(entitled  llistoria  de  la  Administracion  lirrdzuriz);  and  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  pojndar  libraries  under  its  supervision  from  66  to 
160,  with  a  relative  increase  in  number  of  books  used  and  number 
of  readers  attending.  He  also  gives  a  detailed  report  on  the  work 
of  the  Library.  Of  especial  note  are  the  popularity  of  the  rental 
system  in  the  home-reading  room,  the  completion  of  the  cataloging 
of  one  section  of  the  Library,  the  exchanges  of  books  made  within 
and  outside  the  country,  the  beginnings  of  a  map  section,  and  the 
cataloging  of  1,004  more  documents  of  the  Medina  manuscript 
collection,  which  will  form  volume  5  «)f  the  cataU>g  of  Meilina  manu¬ 
scripts  (the  Library  of  the  Fan  Americair  I’nion  has  the  lii-st  four 
volumes). 


In  August  1930  the  library  of  the  Asociacion  Mariano  Moreno 
in  La  Rioja,  Argentina,  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  Younger 
bj’^  only  two  years  than  the  Normal  School  in  that  city,  this  library 
is  outstanding  in  Argentine  cultural  life  because  it  was  among  the 
first  of  such  institutions  in  the  provincial  sections,  and  was  the 
first  library  in  the  country  built  completely  by  popular  efforts  and 
popular  contributions. 

In  accord  with  t.ie  treaty  of  intellectual  interchange  signed  be¬ 
tween  Argentina  and  Brazil  in  May  of  1935  the  Brazilian  government 
passed  a  law  on  the  first  anniversary  of  that  date  (May  25,  1936) 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  biennial  prizes  for  literary  and 
artistic  works.  The  literar\'  prize  will  be  given  to  a  Brazilian  for 
a  study  on  Argentina;  the  four  prizes  for  painting  and  sculpture 
will  be  given  to  Argentine  entrants  in  the  biennial  expositions  of 
Argentine  art  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

From  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  comes  an  interesting  news  item  about 
public  library  development  there.  A  motor-van  carrying  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers  stands  in  a  public  park  for  several  days, 
during  which  time  it  lends  this  material.  A  trained  librarian  gives 
out  bof)ks  (to  be  read  within  the  park  area),  reserves  them  if  patrons 
intend  to  come  back  for  future  reading,  answers  questions  (using 
the  small  quick-reference  library  established  within  the  van)  or,  if 
unable  to  answer  a  question,  makes  a  note  of  information  required, 
which  he  undertakes  to  (»}>tain  from  headtpiarters. 


